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Art. 1—LETTER FROM BUFFALO. 


Burra.o, Sepremper 14, 1837. 


My Dear Sir:—It is well said in the Messenger of this 
month, which has just been laid upon my table—“The Unita- 
rians are almost the only class who look forward to the future 
with hope of something better than has yet come.” They be- 
lieve in progress and improvement. Other sects cling to the 
past. They say, “we have Abraham to our Father.” I care 
not to make comparisons which may seem invidious to those 
who differ from us. Iam satisfied to know, that Unitarians 
look forward with faith and hope. We believe in progress 
and improvement. More light is to break out from the oracles 
of truth—or, in other words, men will acquire, that prepara- 
tion which will enable them to discern the light which has 
been shining since the times of Christ. The light has shone 
in darkness. We look into the future with earnest hope and 
strong expectation. Much has been done, but still more re- 
mains to be done. Forgetting the things that are past, we 
should turn to those which are to come. Every obstacle to 
advancement should be removed. There are many such ob- 
stacles. There are forms of Church government and Creeds 
which retain many minds in nearly the same state year after 
year. The articles of faith are numbered and measured, and 
in some cases the very postures of the body are prescribed, 
and wo to him who ventures to depart from the standards. 
Churches should be organized as the nurseries of brotherly- 
love and spiritual growth, not merely to be the instruments 
of power and discipline. It has been wittily said, that creeds 
and confessions of faith are the very coffin and shroud of reli- 
gion in which it may lie Panny ane for ages, and some 
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churches with their array of authorities and penalties serve 
very well to guard the body in its tomb. 

Our Unitarian churches are free. We acknowledge no 
man’s authority. We will have no shackles. The Bible is 
our only statute-book. Jesus is our teacher and God is oar 
governor. Such we believe to be the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free; and such we think was the liberty of the 
primitive church. But how often have we been told that there 
must be ecclesiastical hierarchies, else the church will become 
the arena of anarchy; and that there must be minute creeds 
imposed upon all professing Christians, else the opinions of the 
church will be various and the true faith will be lost in confu- 
sion? What has experience taught us? Have the prevailing 
modes of Presbyterian and Episcopal government secured the 
order of the church, or have creeds produced uniformity of 
faith? I might refer to the troubles of the Episcopal church; 
the jars of high church and low church, and to the great di- 
versity of opinion which is known to exist in the body of that 
church. Its government and its creed have failed to secure 
harmony—look at the present condition of the Presbyterian 
church, completely divided by the cords which were intended 
to bind it together; and in the contest of its members about 
disputed opinions and the exercise of ecclesiastical authority, 
a scene of discord—angry crimination and mutual abuse has 
been exhibited to the world which I fear will wake more infi- 
dels than all the writings and efforts of Thomas Paine from 
his day to this. It makes the heart sick and the hope for hu- 
manity sink, to see Christians with the banner of the Cross 
waving over them, engaged in angry contention about their 
own devices of government and their views of their creeds 
and formularies! When will such scenes cease? When will 
it be learned that the mind can no longer be cribbed and 
shackled in religion, while on all other subjects it is free. The 
day of emancipation is at hand; the church must ‘be set free. 
[am sorry to witness the throes and struggles which attend 
the revolution, but I rejoice that the spirit is stirring and that 
the bonds are breaking. Mind is demanding its rights, the 
liberty which Christ gives it and its demands must be attended 
to. And we fear not, that with greater freedom will come 
anarchy and discord, because we have tried the experiment; 
we have laid aside every form of arbitrary authority ; we im- 
pose no creeds but the New Testament, and we believe that 
liberty conduces to holiness and love. I rejoice that the day 
of mental emancipation is at hand. Ecclesiastical domination is 
shaken in its high places. The Christian church is gradually 
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taking to itself freer and simpler forms. But some are alarmed 
for Christianity. Ever since the darkest day of the dark ages, 
as one worn-out form or abuse after another has been cast 
aside, there have been friends of religion who have trembled, 
and its enemies have raised the cry again and again that Chris- 
tianity was falling: it was so when the Reformers shook the 
fantastic pillars of the Papal church and its cumbrous fabric 
began to topple to its fall. And it has been so many times 
since. Itissonow. The common mind has out-grown the 
forms of the Presbyterian church; they are not respected as 
they once were ; the ban of excommunication from its General 
Assembly which once would have caused dismay is now heard 
with scorn and menace. And those who have supposed that 
true religion and Presbyterian forms were inseparable, if not 
identical, tremble for religion ; it seems to them tumbling from 
the seat of its power into the dust. And the enemies of Chris- 
tianity raise the old cry that it is struggling to its downfall. 

It will be seen that the divine spirit of our religion /ives and 
will live, though these.forms perish. Christianity has been 
shackled and abused, but it could not be destroyed. It is im- 
mortal truth, Christianity fall with the worn-out forms which 
men have connected with it! Faithless Christians, cavilling 
sceptics! The sun and stars may fall, but the truth as it was 
in Jesus will live and be clothed once more in free and simple 
forms congenial to its nature and remain to be the salt of the 
earth and the light of the soul. Blessed truth, may it dwell 
richly in us, and may God make us the instruments of its ad- 
vancement ! G. W. H. 


0 o0— 


“Innocence in genius and candour in power are both noble 
qualities. Our idea of goodness is sometimes debased by as- 
sociating it with that of weakness; but when it is united to 
the highest degree of knowledge and of energy, we compre- 
hend in what sense the Bible has told us, that ‘God made man 
after his own image.’” Madame De Stael. 


—0% o0— 


“The Persians say, that Zoroaster interrogated the Deity 
and asked how the world had begun, when it would end, what 
was the origin of good and evil? The Deity answered to all 
these questions—Do what is good and gain immortality.” 

Madame De Stael. 
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Arr. 2—SCENE IN A WESTERN CITY. 


Mrs. R. a member of a Presbyterian church was one even- 
ing walking out to enjoy the beauties of a summer’s sunset. 
In her sight was a vigorous city of less than a quarter of a cen- 
tury in age already shewing the incipient signs of maturity. 
On the one side to the west, her view was bounded by a noble 
Lake, the surface of which now slightly ruffled by the zephyr 
was gorpouusly gilded with the rays of the setting sun; on the 
other side far up the ascending slope were fields clad in the 
luxuriant vegetation of a virgin soil; the forest was in sight in 
the back ground, while on the shore where twenty-five years 
ago there was nothing but Indian canoes, appeared a large 
congregation of vessels and steam boats. ; 

Mrs. R. was a religious woman; in all around she saw the 
proof of God’s goodness, and her heart stirred pious purposes 
to do what she could to foster religious feeling in her own 
spirit as well as in the bosoms of those within her influence. 
She turned her steps towards home, as she was passing a little 
cottage in the border of the city, an aged woman standing 
near the gate attracted her attention, and with that familiarity 
which is common in new settlements she entered into conver- 
sation with her. She asked her how long she had been in the 
Western country. The old lady replied that she had been 
here but a few months, that she had removed from a town in 
Massachusetts and glad to make a new acquaintance she con- 
tinued that she was among —- and should be glad to 
' know more of her neighbours. Said Mrs. R. where do you 








attend church? Why said the old lady I have not been able 
to go always, but I have been to all the churches; lately I have 
attended the Unitarian church. 

Well, said Mrs. R. how do you like to go there? Oh, said 
the old lady what an idea I had of those people! I had heard 
that they did not believe any thing; that they denied the 
Saviour; and thought they could go to Heaven through their 
own wisdom, and when I saw people going to that church, it 
distressed me to think that they were treasuring up wrath 
against the day of wrath—and above all, it grieved me to see 
parents leading their little children to that tabernacle of error. 
If they would go themselves, I thought that they ought to 
spare their little ones. 

j Sabbath after Sabbath I felt a curiosity to go and see and 
hear for myself what they did and said there—yet I almost 
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feared to go toa Unitarian church. But I thought with myself 
that my opinions were fixed and that I was too old to be in- 
jured, and I determined to go once and | have been there evei 
since ;—and I never desire to hear better preaching than I hear 
there. If the preacher at that church is a Unitarian, then I 
am a Unitarian. I am sorry that I should have done them 
such injustice, but I believed what I had been told by those 
who professed to know thein. Mrs. R. might have been better 
pleased to have heard a different story, but unlike the most of 
those of her communion, she believes that there is more than 
one way to heaven, and on the whole rejoiced that the old lady 
was interested in any form of Christianity. A Dutch farmer 
who resided in the beautiful valley of the Mohawk, was once 
assailed by an advocate of the narrow principle that none but 
those of a precise fashion of speculative belief can enter the 
kingdom of Heaven—the honest man knew nothing of the arts 
of theological speculation and his answer was in his own way; 
said he, I carry wheat to Albany, and when I get there they 
never ask me which way I came—but simply is your wheat 
good? And Mrs. R. is one of those who think that the Theology 
of the Dutchman is much more sound and safe than that of John 
Calvin and his followers. She believed that the earnest spirit 
with which the old lady went up even to a Unitarian church 
to speak the praise of the Lord and to seek to learn the way 
of righteousness, would be acceptable in His sight, who hath 
arrayed our present abode in grandeur and beauty and beyond 
hath revealed the light of life and immortality. And she re- 
turned to her house rejoicing that each church may be an 
avenue through which faithful spirits may go to their Father 
and render acceptable homage. OBR FORD, 


> HO— 


“It has been said that genius is all-sufficient. I believe it 
where knowledge and skill preside; but when we seek to paint 
the storms of human nature, or fathom it in its unsearchable 
depths, the powers even of imagination fail; we must possess 
a soul that has felt the agitation of the tempest but into which 
the Divine Spirit has descended to restore its serenity.” 

Madame De Stael. 


ence 


“The exercise of the mind, as well as that of the heart, im- 
parts a feeling of internal activity, of which all those who 
abandon themselves to the impressions that come from without 
are rarely capable.”—Madame De Stael. 
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Letters on Unitarian Christianity. 


Arr. 3—LETTERS ON UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY, 
NO. V. 


My Dear M.—My object, in my last letter and in the pre- 
sent, is not to give the complete argument for Unitarian views, 
but to answer the question “How can any one.read the New 
Testament, without believing the Trinity.” One answer to 
this question has already been given, namely, that I can find 
no passage in the first three Gospels or in the book of Acts* 
which even the Trinitarian can quote as conclusive in his 
favour. ‘Those four books, at least, can be read and believed 
without the Trinity having ever been heard of. Of the other 
books in the New Testament, I will speak in a more general 
way. 

I. The doctrine of the Trinity is not stated in any single 
passage of the Old or New Testament. . It, is no where. said 
that there are in the Godhead three persons, who together 
compose the one God. This assertion you cannot Contest; 
although it seems to me fatal to your belief. The doctrine, 
which, if true, would be the leading doctrine of Christianity, 
and would have required, on account of its novelty, the most 
elaborate definitions, this doctrine, instead of standing out 
upon every page and in every connexion, is neither asserted, 
nor explained, nor defended, in aay one passage of the Bible! 
The form of baptism, in which the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit are mentioned, has already been explained consistently 
with Unitarianism. Jt cannot be justly inferred from that pas- 
sage, that the Son is equal or the same with the Father, nor 
that the Holy Spirit is a person separate from the Father. 
The passage, l. John v: 7, is no Jonger quoted by well informed 
Trinitarians, for it is acknowledged by all competent authori- 
ties that the verse is an interpolation. But if it is left in the 
Bible, it falls short of teaching the Trinity. The three who 
bear witness in Heaven are said to be one; so are Paul and 
Apollos: “He that planteth, and he that watereth,” said to. be 
one ; not one éeimg, but in unanimity. The Greek numeral is 
not in the masculine gender, but the neuter; “one thing,” 





* Acts xx: 28, may be thought an exception ; “The Church of God, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood.” The best ancient manuscripts read “the 
Church of the Lord.” As it stands in our version, the expression must, at any 
rate, be understood as figurative. The Trinitarian cannot understand it literally 
any more than the Unitarian. 
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that is to say, the witness which they bear in heaven is the 
same. How different is this from the statements of the Trinity 
ound in modern creeds! Both of these passages are consistent 
with the Trinity, but neither of them reveals it; it must be 
wroved from other passages before either of these can be used. 
Sut from what other passages ? These are the only ones which 
are pretended to teach, in so many words, the tri-personality 
of the Godhead ; other passages are quoted as proving different 
particular parts of the doctrine, but these are the only ones 
which are quoted in proof of the whole doctrine. Now can 
you wonder that I hesitate in receiving so strange a doctrine 
upon such evidence? Have I not a right to demand, before 
believing the Trinity, at least one passage in which it is cer- 
tainly and plainly taught ? 

But you will answer that if each part of the doctrine is 
taught, it is then taught as a whole: to which I reply, 

2. That the distinct personality of the Holy Spirit, as se- 
parate from the Father, is nowhere, in not a single passage, 
asserted. This [ shall not argue, but leave it to your candour 
to examine its truth. You will find that the term Holy Spirit 
means, as I believe I have before said, sometimes God himself, 
sometimes the influences which he exerts upon men. These 
influences are sometimes personified, just as wisdom and charity 
are; but the point is this, that it is nowhere stated in so many 
words, that the Holy Spirit is a separate person in the God- 
head. Asa Christian I claim the privilege of refusing to be- 
lieve the doctrine, until I have definite scriptural authority for it. 

3. But your strong hold, as you imagine, is in the proof of 
the Deity of Christ. Now in regard to this, you will admit, 
in the first place, that the general doctrine of the New ‘I esta- 
ment is simply that Jesus was the Christ, the messenger of 
God, the mediator between God and man, not that he was 
himself God. From the manner in which he is generally 
spoken of, both before and after his death, no one would infer 
that he was himself the Supreme. This, I say, that you will 
admit to be true. You will account for it by saying that he is 
generally spoken of in his human nature, and only sometimes 
as God. But the fact, however accounted for, is certainly so, 
and it is of much importance. It shows that the doctrine of 
the Deity of Christ rests entirely upon particular passages, 
hot upon the language which is usually applied to him. Nay, 
more; you cannot deny that the language usually applied to 
Christ does, at first sight, appear quite inconsistent with the 
doctrine of his Supremacy. I refer to such language as this, 
“a man approved of God;” “The first born of every creature,” 
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&e.; “The Father is greater than I;” “I can do nothing of 
myself;” &c. Begging of you to consider this remark care- 
fully, I say, in the second place, that in those passages where 
Christ is spoken of in the most exalting terms, where the 
greatest dignity and power are ascribed to him, God, the Father, 
is uniformly referred to as the source from whom all proceeds. 
Take pains to look for yourself, and you will find this remark 
invariably true. For instance, in the first Chapter of Collossians, 
there is a passage often quoted as proof of Christ’s supreme 
power ; and, unquestionably, stronger or more exalted language 
is nowhere applied to him than here. But read the passage 
through, and even if you feel at a loss to understand how such 
words can be spoken of a dependent being, you must yet see 
that no independent authority or power is ascribed to Christ: 
on the contrary, it is God alone, from whom all is said to flow; 
He is the giver of all; and it is expressly said, as the cause of 
all Christ’s exaltation, (v. 19) “for it pleased the Father that 
in him all fulness should dwell.” Again, Phil. 2: 5—12, there 
is a badly translated passage, quoted as proving Christ’s deity; 
but in v. 9, it is said, “wherefore God hath also highly exalted 
him and given him a name above every name.” You see that 
the supremacy of God is plainly stated and the dependence of 
Christ. I must leave the further application of these remarks 
to you. They may not indeed remove all difficulty from the 
interpretation of the passages quoted and others like them, but 
they decisively prove that such passages do not teach the Deity 
of Christ. And to my mind, this is conclusive of the whole 
controversy; for in these passages the highest nattre and 
greatest exaltation of Christ are manifestly and confessedly 
spoken of; more exalted terms are never applied to Christ 
than here; yet even here his dependence upon God, as the Au- 
thor and Giver of all that he possessed, is invariably declared. 

The argument, then, so far as we have gone, stands thus; 
The general representation given of Christ is that he was de- 
pendent upon God for all things, and those passages which most 
highly exalt his office and character and nature expressly as- 
sert the same doctrine, that he received from God whatever he 
had. To my apprehension, the argument is thus far complete. 
The only tenable ground left for you is found in a few passages 
which I will now go on to examine. I shall select those upon 
which reliance is most confidently placed, in whatever part of 
the Bible they may be; and I think that you will be obliged to 
acknowledge, if I succeed in explaining them, that a man of 
good sense and a sincere lover of truth may read the Bible 


through and commit it to memory without finding the Trinity 
there. W. G. .E 
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Art. 4—LETTERS ON UNITARIANISM, &c. 


Isaran 1x: 6. 


“For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given; and the government shall 
be upon his shoulder; and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” 


This passage is generally considered the most conclusive of 
all, in the Old Testament, in favor of the Supreme Deity of 
Christ. Except the first Chapter of John there is no other 
passage in the whole Bible so confidently relied upon. I will 
make two or three remarks upon it, by which you may under- 
stand my reasons for a different interpretation. 

I. At the time of Christ’s coming and for a long time previ- 
ous, this passage was understood by the Jews as refering to the 
promised Messiah, yet they never believed or suspected it to teach 
that when he came he would be one and the same with Jehovah. 
This fact is of the utmost importance to the proper understand- 
ing of the passage. For although we are not required to mea- 
sure our ideas of the Messiah by the expectations of the Jews 
concerning him, yet we must concede that they understood 
their own language, and if they interpreted the passage in 
question consistently with their views of the Messiah, the 
“Orthodox” translation of it is probablyenormous. The Jewish 
Rabbins certainly did not understand Isaiah as calling the 
Messiah “the mighty God,” according to the Trinitarian idea. 
They do not seem to have discovered in his language any 
thing more than was properly applicable to such a Messiah as 
they looked for, a highly exalted being,the Anointed Messenger 
of God. This remark is confirmed by the Septuagint transla- 
tion of the passage. This was made* about 170 years before 
Christ; it is not literal but very free, giving the meaning of 
the Hebrew as understood by the translators. In this transla- 
tion the names “Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the 
everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace,” are all paraphrased 
by the single title, “Megales boules aggelos,” an angel, or Mes- 
senger, of great counsel. Now I repeat that this fact is of the 
greatest importance, except you assert that the translators of 
King James were better acquainted with Hebrew than the 








* The Septuagint version was not all made at the same time nor by the same 
hands, the Pentateuch was translated B. C. 285, in the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus ; the Prophets, B. C. 170, after the persecutions under Antiochus Epiphanes. 
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Jews themselves; and it is conclusive in proving that the pas 
sage under remark does not necessarily teach the Orthodox 
doctrine. 

2. The above remarks will prepare you for what I say next; 
that the Hebrew originai is not well translated in our English 
version. Instead of the words, “the mighty God,” ought to 
be, “mighty, strong,” or “mighty potentate.” No Hebrew 
scholar will pretend that this alteration is unauthorized, or 
that it is less true to the original than the common version. In 
fact, itis more true. The word translated “God,” means 
“Strong,” and although often used as a name of God, is by no 
means exclusively applied to him; just as we use the words 
‘‘wise” and “good,” sometimes as names of the All-wise and 
Good, but generally in a less comprehensive sense. Again, the 
Hebrew has not the article “The,” which appears in the com- 
mon version, and serves to give intensity to the following 
words, and therefore, if you retain the word “God,” it will be 
“a mighty God,” which does not indicate supremacy, for Mo- 
ses was called “a God to Aaron.” These changes, or either 
one of them, remove the chief difficulty from the passage. I 
do not give them doubtingly; for if 1 know any thing of He- 
brew, or can rely upon those who are accounted the best He- 
brew scholars of the day, they are fully authorized. 

As to the phrase “Everlasting Father,” I can understand it 
in a subordinate sense, and find no insuperable difficulty in it; 
but I prefer to read instead of it, “Father of ages,” which is 
the literal translation of the Hebrew. But this phrase, which 
need not perplex the Unitarian, is not so easily disposed of by 
the Trinitarian, for I remark— 

3rdly. That the Trinitarian, by attempting to apply these 
words to Christ, taking them, as he must, in their highest 
sense, thereby destroys the Personal distinction between the 
Father and the Son. According to the Trinitarian creed, 
Christ cannot be called “the Everlasting Father,” he is the 
Eternal Son, and if this distinction of names is confounded, 
there is no distinction whatever left. The creeds say, that 
“the Father is God, and the Son is God, and that they are the 
same God,” but never that the Father is the Son, or that the 
Son is the Father; for this would be saying not only that the 
Father and the Son are one Being, but that they are also one 
Person, which every Trinitarian would deny as absurd and 
unscriptural. The phrase in question therefore, as applied to 
Christ, so far from giving an argument to the Trinitarian, 
throws a difficulty in his way; he, even more than the Unita- 
rian, is compelled to seek for some subordinate sense, in which 











Sonnets to Sleep. 


the words are applicable to Christ without confounding the 

distinction between the Son and the Father, upon which the 

whole doctrine of the Trinity depends. 
Thus, I think, it appears that the text now examined cannot 

be used as a Proof text by the “Orthodox.” When properly 


translated, it teaches nothing decisive in their favour. 
W. G. E. 


0 o0— 


Art. 5.—SONNETS TO SLEEP. 


I. 


Like the dark mirror of some mountain lake 

To woods and clouds—to stars and twilight flowers 
Art thou, O Sleep, to these our waking hours! 
From all that passes in us when awake 

Some strange reflection thou dost ever take. 

From all events and acts thy deeps have caught 
The dim inverted images of Thought 

And Feeling. But as winds will sometimes break 
The stillness of the water, every gleam 

Of beauty or of order is deranged, 

And all the fairy picture wildly changed,— 

So the calm image of some happy dream, 

Turns dark and dim, and with proportion lost, 
Waves endless, shapeless, wild, even when loved the most. 


Il. 





But come to me, O Sleep! I love thy spell, 
Although thy magic mirror hath no power 

To stay the visions of the midnight hour, 

Or, like the certain shapes of day, compel 

The forms that haunt the shade of Memory’s cell 
To stand before me. Come, and bring thy dreams ! 
I love to see the dim and wavering gleams, 

As, journeying downwards to thy mystic dell, 

I stand beside thy deep and shadowy lake. 
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Then let me come, and wander at thy will, 

Through summer woods, o’er stream, and sunny hill, 
So of the lonely darkness, 1 may make 

A bright and peopled kingdom of my own, 

Though the Dream flies, or darkens, leaving me alone! 


Cc. P. C 


oe 0— 


Arr. 6—THE BALLOON —A ParaBLe. 


Again the Interpreter took me forth and led me into an 
open space, and shewed me a man in a balloon, just rising 
from the earth into the clear blue Heaven. As he shot up- 
wards from the ground, there was a shout of assembled multi- 
tudes that made the air ring. Triumphantly the air-sailor sped 
upwards and still upwards, till the evening clouds opened their 
gold and purple gates, and took him into their own calm 
dwelling-place, till he soared above the clouds, and far away 
on the path of the viewless winds, and we saw him no more. 

Sut beautiful was the lesson that sank into our hearts, as 
we gazed upwards into the deep blue sky. This Heavenward 
sailing chariot, said the Interpreter, is like the soul of man. 
The light gas which fills it, whose tendency is to make it rise 
above the common atmosphere to an element like itself, is the 
spiritual capacity of man, that which tends to good, and urges 
the soul to rise to God and duty. The ballast is the weight 
of the passions and animal propensities, which tend to keep 
the soul to the earth, but which are still necessary, as the 
ballast of the balloon is, in order to a perfect equilibrium. The 
ASronaut is the Will. When the AZronaut wishes to rise, he 
throws away a portion of the ballast, as the Christian must 
cast aside the sins that most easily beset him, and every 
weight which keeps him to the world, if he wishes to rise to 
God. When he wishes to sink, he opens a valve, and suffers 
a portion of the etherial fluid that bears him up, to escape. 
And so the Christian is free to sink, if his Will so decides, by 
parting with a portion of that spiritual capacity—that God 
within him—by which he rises. In proportion as he diminish- 
es the force of that upward impelling principle in his soul, he 
returns to the world: if he lets it all go, by his negligence, he 
is lost. But let him throw away the weights he bears, and 
he instantly rises, and will continue to rise, till the spirit 
within him finds its place on high in its native element. 

C. P. C, 
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Art. 7—“WE SHALL NOT PART.” 


We shall not part—no never! 

Though mountains rise and rivers roll between, 
And each by each unseen, 

We shall be near—in heart—in spirit ever. 


We shall not part. Ono! 
Time, distance hide not, nor can ever hide 
In future wanderings wide, 
Friends such as we have been while here below. 


We shall not part—though parting 

Be in our thoughts and dreams a painful thing— 
Though hours like these take wing, 

And as they fly, leave the warm tear-drop starting. 


We shall not part. The feeling 

That love is deep, and it is pain to sever, 
Tells us the word Forever 

Is but ashadow darkly o’er us stealing. 


We shall not part. Sweet pleasure ! 

When we are sundered far from one another, 
Then cousin, friend, or brother, 

May often write the full heart’s gathering treasure. 





We shall not part. Though sadness 

Hath wrung the heart for one already parted, 
We are not broken-hearted; 

That one is HERE, a spirit of joy and gladness. 


We shall not part.—No, even 

In this rough world our meetings may be oft; 
But O, how clear, how soft 

That voice—‘We may forever meet in Heaven,’ 


C. P. C. 


Avcust 4, 1837. 
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Arr. 8—DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF UNITA- 
RIAN CHRISTIANS. 


It was our Lord’s command to his immediate disciples, that, 
as they were to be the lights of the world, they should let their 
light shine before men, that they seeing their good works eign 
be led to glorify their Father in Heaven. The great Teacher 
addressed himself to those who would be so conspicuous in the 
eyes of the world, that they were like a city set upon a hill, 
which cannot be hid—to those to whom mankind would look 
for religious truth—truth not only set forth in words and pre- 
cepts, but living, breathing, acting, embodied in the example 
and life of its teachers—truth, Christian truth, shining through 
and from them upon the darkness of the world, as the light 
shines from a lamp and giveth light to all in the house. 

And so similar was the situation of those whom our Lord 
thus addressed, to that of our community of Unitarian Chris- 
tians—so similar are our duties to theirs, that I cannot but 
think that were Jesus Christ on earth at this time, he would 
address the same language in all its solemnity to ws. 

Let me advert to the situation which we who profess to be 
Unitarian Christians, at the present day occupy; and shew 
what duties such a situation involves. 

What then makes the peculiarity of our situation? What 
distinguishes us in point of responsibility from other denomi- 
nations of Christians? I answer, the fact which should ever 
be kept before us, that we call ourselves Reformers. We pro- 
fess to be religious and theological Reformers. Not satisfied 
with the old, popular, and as we believe corrupt forms of Chris- 
tianity, we look about us for something better. Much that is 
held to be religious truth, revealed in the Bible, we hold to be 
not religious truth; but we seek to know, to believe, to prac- 
tice, to live by and to die by something purer, and better and 
more efficient as a means of salvation. What we have for- 
merly heard preached and enforced, doés not seem to us alto- 
gether true, or scriptural, or efficacious in the perfecting of 
human nature. We think we see in the forms of Christianity 
commonly presented for our acceptance, much that is erro- 
neous, much that is merely human and not divine, much that 
is repulsive to reason and the loftier feelings of the heart, much, 
in a.word, that that cannot have come from a Perfect Being, 
and therefore cannot be adapted to human nature. We turn 
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away therefore from these broken cisterns hewn out by man’s 
device, and holding no water, and seek for the Fountain of 
Life, even Jesus Christ, representing and embodying in his life 
and character and teachings, the eternal, pure, all-sufficient 
truth which he received from his Father. We turn to the 
blessed Book which God has given us, and read and enquire, 
and think for ourselves, undeterred by man, unawed by hu- 

man creeds and human authority. We look to see if there be 
amid its pages that sure word of prophecy; that pure, refresh- 

ing, strengthening, life-giving doctrine which we all need for 

the peace and salvation of our souls—and, thanks be to God, 

we find it there. We therefore proclaim what we have found. 

We cannot but speak the things we have seen and felt. We 

go forth as the heralds of a purer Theology. We stand be- 

fore the world as Reformers. We say to our fellow-men in 

effect, “Come, leave your old, lifeless systems of faith, and fol- 

low where we lead. Leave your creeds and confessions, your 

superstitions and ceremonies, your antiquated notions and pre- 

judices, be not entangled in the yoke of bondage, but stand 

fastin the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free.” We 

say to our neighbour, in effect, who differs from us in his the- 

ology,— “Come, follow me—think as I think, live as I live, for 

mine is the better way. See how Christian truth in its purity 

operates on me and those with me :—see what an interest | 

take in religion and religious institutions—how constantly 

God and his truth are present to my mind and heart—how I 

love all my fellow-men—how pure, how holy, how conformed 

to the pattern of Christ 1am.” Such language we do in effect 
use, or lead others to suppose we use, when we stand up be- 
fore the world as professing juster views than the world, of the 

truth as it is in Jesus. 

Now the natural question here is, do we practice as we pro- 
fess, and as we exhort others to profess? Do we live up to 
the light we pretend to see and follow? Do we shew in our 
daily pursuits, conversation, inclinations, that we believe in 
the heart what we profess with the lips? Do we shew that to 
be worthy the name of Unitarian, it is not enough to attend 
occasionally a Unitarian meeting, or read a few Unitarian 
books, or be only intellectually convinced, however thoroughly 
of the errors in the theology of certain sects of Christians, who 
may yet be, at heart, much better than we? 

Yet further, do we realize the momentous responsibility of 
our position as Christian Reformers, with respect to our fellow 
men? Do we realize that we are asa City set upon a hill, 
not to be hid—that we profess to be lights of the world, and 
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that if we do not let our light so shine before men that they 
seeing our good works, the truit of our doctrines, may glorify 
God, we are incurring not only all the condemnation of those 
for whom light has come into the world, but who love dark- 
ness better than light, because their deeds are evil, but that 
we are deliberately placing in the way of God’s truth the 
createst obstacle to its progress and spread in the world?— 
These are questions not to be evaded. They press upon us 
too closely. 

Not only are we called upon to satisfy our intellects with 
the admission ofa few cold articles of belief, shewing wherein 
we difler from other sects of Christians, but we are bound to 
diffuse around us our radiance, by showing that we Love the 
truth we have espoused—by shewing that we feel its influence 
on our hearts, and that these influences are working to issues 
deeper, loftier, more thorough and abiding than those from 
any other system of Christian doctrine. We must shew our 
fellow men, not ostentatiously, not sounding a trumpet before 
us like the Pharisees, but undesignedly, in the spirit and habits 
of our daily pursuits and thoughts and feelings, that there is 
nothing else we love with half the fervour, nothing for which 
we are willing to make half the sacrifices, nothing for which 
we manifest half the zeal, as for Christian truth—not Unita- 
rian-ism, nor any other ism—not any system which lives mere- 
ly by being opposed to other systems—but the spirit of Chris- 
tianity itselfi—the spirit of Curisr himself. No other spirit 
will ever prevail over the sin and error and ignorance of the 
world, but the spirit of Christ. The spirit of controversy will 
not doit. ‘The spirit of opposition, bigotry, party and sects, 
will not do it. The spirit of Anti-Orthodoxy will not do it, 
any more than the spirit of Anti-Christ will do it. Nothing 
will do it but the pure, peaceable, holy spirit of Christ and his 
religion. Unless we have the spirit of Christ, we are none of 
his. And this spirit no ene can keep hidden within himself. 
If there is one man who is more unavoidably conspicuous than 
any other, more like a city on a hill that cannot be hid, than 
others, that man is the true Christian. From him as froma 
light, a holy radiance silently goes forth into the surrounding 
darkness, and there is no heart which comes within his reach, 
that is not visited with some good influences. 

How great then is the duty which Unitarian Christians have 
to discharge, in living in accordance to their standard of reli- 
gious truth! Itis to be expected that, if our views of Christian 
truth and duty are more true and vital than those of other 
Christians, we ourselves will be better Christians than others. 
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We asa sect will be purer, holier, more spiritual, more like 
Christ than other sects. We must not content ourselves with 
being no better than Christians of other denominations, but 
from our own confession that we think we are nearer the truth 
in Jesus, than others, we must shew ourselves fo be in heart 
nearer the spirit of Christ than others. ‘Unless your right- 
eousness exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, ye shall not enter the kingdom of Heaven.” We must 
be better even than those who are called Best. We must fix 
our standard of Christian excellence higher than the standard 
of others. We must conform ourselves, not to those around 
us who are as liable to err and sin as we, but to the character 
of Jesus Christ himself. Surely, if we think we have learned 
Christ, as he is,—if we have convinced ourselves by a study 
of the scriptures that he is the living embodiment of the truths 
we hold to as Unitarian Christians, what are we to think of 
ourselves, what will the world think of us, nay, what will 
God think of us, if we do not act upon our convictions or pro- 
fessions? Is there are any thing more irrational and inconsis- 
tent than fora man or a body of men to look steadfastly in 
one direction, to pretend to walk in that direction and exhort 
others to do the same, and yet even while looking and exhort- 
ing, to walk in an opposite direction? But lL ask not what 
God thinks of such persons, nor what judgment their own 
hearts will one day pass upon such conduct, but I put it on 
the lowest ground, and ask what the wor/d thinks of such 
Christians? This is our subject. What will mankind think? 
What will the religious of other denominations think? What 
will the infidel think? What will the worldling and indiffer- 
ent man think—when professed Christians, or if not professed 
Christians,—professed Unitarians, thus make shipwreck of 
their faith ? 

But I pass to another order of duties growing out of, and 
connected with those I have alluded to. 

Unitarian Christians have more active duties to perform at 
the present day. -They are bound not simply to be eminently 
religious as individuals and as a sect, but they are bound also 
to hold fast to the religious institutions of the times. They are 
bound to observe the outward in religion as well as the inward. 
They must attend faithfully to all the means of keeping alive 
the spirit of religion in society. Nothing is more evident than 
that it is impossible that the spirit of religion should exist long 
in its power and fervour among men, unless kept alive from 
time to time by some outward forms and observances. 

There is, for instance, the Sabbath. Take away the Sab- 
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bath, and you bring in the reign of infidelity and irreligion at 
once. Take away the Sabbath, and you exhaust the atmos- 
phere in which the fire of devotion and Christian Love lives 
and burns. Erase the blessed Sabbath from the calendar, and 
you blot out almost the only sign that distinguishes the reli- 
gion of a christianized nation like ours, from the religion of the 
idolator or infidel. No calamity so great could befall us. 
Few indeed are our times and seasons set apart for worship 
and spiritual exercises, so few that we might well be called a 
nation devoted altogether to the world—but make these times 
and seasons fewer, and we sweep away our only hope asa 
people. Let then the Sabbath be hallowed to the end of time. 
Let it be forever a golden interval between the worldly cares 
and pleasures of each week. Let it come after the turmoil, 





“the fretful stir unprofitable 
And fever of the world,” 


like the whisper of peace and holiness;—the sign of worship 
towards God in the highest, and peace and good will towards 
men on earth. 

But, shall we leave other denominations to observe this day, 
and be contented with doing so little towards its observance 
ourselves? Shall we tell our fellow Christians that we are 
nearer the truth than they are, and yet falsify our words by 
shewing that we care so little about the Lord’s day, that we 
cannot think of making it a day for refreshing our minds and 
hearts with the truth we love so much? Or shall we give oc- 
casion to others to say that an Unitarian cares nothing for the 
Sabbath? Let us be assured that here are high and solemn 
respensibilities imposed upon us by our situation, which we 
cannot evade. 

But the Sabbath is not all. A man may pretend to observe 
the Sabbath, and yet never attend Public Worship. He may 
say, ‘the Sabbath is a day of rest, therefore I will take rest b 
staying at home and doing nothing.’ But be it remembered, 
that the Sabbath 1s a day for spiritual exercise and improve- 
ment as well as for bodily rest. You have no license to let 
your minds and religious feelings slumber on that day. There- 
fore is Public Worship appointed. I will not enlarge upon the 
duty, the propriety and beautiful significance of coming to- 
gether on the Lord’s day with united prayers, feelings, and 
thoughts. It would form a subject of discourse for a volume. 
Let it be said, however, that if it is a duty and a propriety in 
others so to do, surely it is so with us. It is a duty, 1 say, 
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which we owe to God, to ourselves, to our fellow-men. Yes, 
to our fellow-men. For how can we expect our views of 
Christian truth to spread, unless we who profess them are ear- 
nest and zealous in advancing them by shewing our own in- 
terest in them? How can we expect that others will flock in 
to our places of worship, unless we ourselves come in? If not 
for our own sakes therefore, still, for the sake of those who are 
seeking for light upon the views we hold, and who generally 
judge a system of faith from the lives of its professors—for 
their sakes we should be scrupulous in our attendance upon 
Public Worship. Preaching will do little good, our own talk- 
ing will do little good, unless we act according to our profes- 
sion. Unless the Sabbath be a sacred institution with us—un- 
less the Sanctuary be a sacred institution, to be sacredly, regu- 
larly and punctually attended, then a long farewell to the do- 
minion of truth and true religion amongst us. 

I might go on to mention other religious institutions which 
should be observed by Unitarian Christians, as for instance, the 
Lord’s Supper, Baptism, Family Worship, the Sunday School, 
&c. But Il must here confine myself to the two I have men- 
tioned, and which are esteemed as absolutely essential to a re- 
ligious community at all times—the Sabbath and the Sanct- 
uary. 

Nothing is more certain than that Religion will languish 
among us as a community unless supported by these two pil- 
lars. We of the West are peculiarly situated. We live ina 
portion of our country where people have come together—for 
what? Not, as the Pilgrim fathers did, to seek for “freedom 
to worship God,” but principally for the purpose, in plain 
words, of MAKING MoONEY—of building, or bettering their for- 
tunes. No one will deny that it is this that builds us up. 
This is the main-spring and life of the great West. I do not 
say this in disparagement, but merely that we may be remind- 
ed of our peculiar situation and duties. Coming together for 
the great object of making money, and every one more or less 
absorbed in this pursuit, one would not come Westward to see 
much of religious institutions. Accordingly, we see, that here 
churches are scarce, and the Sabbath is for the most part, a 
mere holiday. How great therefore is the responsibility of 
those of us who have come from a part of the country where 
religious institutions flourish! What a duty is imposed upon 
them to see that those institutions be not neglected and down- 
trodden in this Western Valley. Here, we are a young, strong, 
growing people; and there is no danger of our thriving owt- 
wardly. The great danger is, lest we languish and decay in- 
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wardly, in our intellectual and especially our moral and reli- 
gious relations—lest the growth of the Mind and Heart of the 
great West should not keep pace with the growth of its Body, 
Now therefore, if ever, is the time to establish firmly those 
religious institutions by which the Truth that sanctifieth the 
hearts of men—the Truth as it is in Jesus, pure and powerful, 
must take root and grow and prevail. But it will not prevail, 
unless we, the Restorers of the Faith revealed from God 
through Jesus Christ, do all we can,—by word and deed, and 
more than all, by letting men see the love and strong interest 
we feel for this Faith,—iwspreading it forward. Do you then 
wish a pure, rational, elevated, vital form of Christianity to go 
forth and regenerate society—do you wish to see Heaven de- 
scending, as it were, upon earth—do you wish to see the grand 
spiritual Millenium approaching—do you wish, each one, to 
reap a rich reward for faithfulness, not only from your own 
consciences, from the thanks of mankind, from the sight of the 
immeasurable good you may do—but also in that better world 
where we shall all receive according to our deserts—then do 
not—do not be blind to your situation, your responsibilities, 
your duties, as good citizens, as rational and 900d men, as fol- 
lowers of Christ. Do not make light of those grand means by 
which the spirit of religion is to be made a universal thing, a 
spirit of Love resting upon the world, or moving like the Spi- 
rit of God upon the face of the now troubled waters. Do not 
neglect the Sabbath. Do not absent yourselves from the Sanct- 
uary. Do not willingly throw in the way of God’s Truth, a 
single obstacle to its progress. Let us be Christians indeed— 
for we wre as acity set upon a hill which cannot be hid;—we 
are as lights of the world, and must not conceal our beams. 
Let us remember the words of our Teacher and Saviour:— 
“Let your light so shine before men that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father who is in Heaven.” 
C. PF. 6. 


-SSs- 


The destination of man upon this earth is not happiness, but 
the advance towards moral perfection. It is in vain that by a 
childish play of words. this improvement is called happiness ; 
we clearly feel the difference between enjoyments and saerifi- 
ces; and if language was to adopt the same terms for such dis- 
cordant ideas, our natural judgment would reject the decep- 
tion. Madame de Stael. 
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Art. 9—SOME REMARKS ON THE PROPOSAL TO AN- 
NEX TEXAS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Amonce those political questions which at this time agitate 
the public mind, some are of temporary importance, mere 
questions of expediency; while others, involving moral and 
eternal principles, will have an importance proportionate.— 
Among the former, we place the currency question as regarded 
by political parties,—for it may be so considered as to include 
the highest points in politico-morals; among the latter, the 
questions of Slavery, and the annexation of Texas to the 
Union. 

Upon the last subject, Dr. Channing has published a pam- 
phlet which must do much good, be it in the main right or 
wrong, for it is of a kind to make men think; and no subject 
was ever presented to the American public, at least in our day, 
more deserving of calm and serious thought. 

It has been said the discussion of it was premature, but the 
opening scenes of the present Congress fully disprove this :-— 
The question is fairly before the people, Shall we take Texas 
into our Confederacy ? 

To the Slave-States this question will be vital: not in the 
sense in which the advocates of annexation would use that 
term, but in this sense—if Texas be received, it will be either 
with the stipulation on both sides that Slavery shall never ex- 
ist there, or without that stipulation; if the Slave-States agree 
to such an exclusion, they will give the free States a pledge of 
true abolition principles, which will wholly change the relations 
of the two;—if they refuse, they will take a step that can mean 
but this :—*We wish to see Slavery continued, extended and 
created,’—and the inevitable result must be disunion. It is 
useless to hide the’ truth; it is useless to doubt that the moral 
feeling of the world will compel the north to separate from a 
country which, from motives of worldly expediency, dares to 
countenance the abstract right of man to enslave man— When 
the South defends Slave-holding by stating the impossibility of 
setting her Slaves free, she uses an argument that the world 
can understand, and that, with open brow, may be pleaded be- 
fore the throne of God;—but if, to increase, or keep, political 
power, she takes one step toward the increase of Slavery, or 
the extension of it within her limits,—it must be with a face 
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turned earthward, and acheek burning with shame at her own 
want of moral courage ;—or else with full defiance of man 
and God, and a brazen front which it needs no prophet to fore- 
tell will soon be scathed by the lightnings of the Almighty. 

The South has said that she was opposed to the introduc- 
tion of Slavery, and the world has believed her. If such be 
the truth, she can use but one argument in favor of receiving 
Texas, Slavery being permitted therein:—it is this—I have 
been placed where | am by others, what they did I agree to 
have been anti-Christian, but, being where I am, I shall be 
ruined in all worldly matters, unless Cooe repeat their act,— 
that is, do myself what I consider anti-Christian. 

It needs no argument to show that this is precisely the rea- 
soning of the cut-throat who has been ruined by the good-luck 
or knavery of another; the reasoning of the man that burns 
your house because his father has left him destitute, or so ar- 
ranged matters that he will soon be ruined unless he burns it. 

Where would the man, who, in these times, should attempt 
to save his property by fraud and wrong-doing, be more scorn- 
ed than at the South? And will the South go and do like- 
wise ? 

But if, despite all that has been said to the contrary, the 
Slave-holding States at last join with Governor McDuffie in 
thinking this peculiar institution their chief blessing, security, 
and stronghold—what then? Can the dead and the living be 
one ? 

We care not to point to any other view of this question; if 
it should be agreed that Texas, if admitted, shall be a free 
State, (a thing not to be hoped,) vast obstacles still remain to 
her coming among us; but for the present we must consider 
her as about to be, if received, a Slave-State. 

One word farther. We trust the South will not identify 
opposition to the proposed annexation, with advocacy of aboli- 
tion. The last is, to the Slave-holder, an unjust interference 
with his rights: but who can dispute the right of all to discuss 
the admission of Texas among us? Who will have enough of 
despotic blood in his veins to deny the right of all to discuss 
this question in every point of view? The northis, almost to 
a man, opposed to the propositions of McDuffie’s defence of 
Slavery; to admit Texas, a Slave-State, would be either to 
agree in them, or to commit an’ acknowledged crime.—Wit 
the north, then, we do not think the question one to be discuss- 
ed. With the South, the alternative is this—to gain some 
small present power, but defy the world and wholly alienate 
the north, or, to stand politically where she now does, an 
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with a far higher claim to the sympathy and respect of both 
Christendom and her fellows, than at present: for, let her re- 
fuse toaid in extending Slavery, and her gain in moral, would 
far exceed her loss in Political influence. om. P. 


—0o o0— 


Art. 1O—ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


A few weeks since, one or two articles appeared in the Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle, in which this subject was treated as a palpa- 
ble humbug, and some account given of its rise under Mesmer, 
and its fall before the scrutiny of Franklin and his confede- 
rates. 

As the articles were editorial, and the editor is well known 
as one of the most intellectual, and fair men in the West, and 
as my own mind had been very nearly balanced with respect 
to the matter—I was led to think of the probable causes of that 
entire scepticism which produced the remarks by Mr. Mans- 
field. 

He may not have read the modern evidences touching what 
is called Animal Magnetism; as he does not refer to them, this 
occurred to me. Or he may not think them of any weight, 
either because there is a radical absurdity in the whole Idea, 
or in so many of the proofs, as to do away the influence of the 
whole mass. Or, he may not putany faith in the witnesses. 

Now, my purpose is not to discuss Animal Magnetism, but 
to say a word with reference to what I think the most proba- 
ble cause of the scepticism in this case, which is, an indisposi- 
tion to believe, from testimony, in things which are beyond 
previous experience, the nature of which we do not under- 
stand, or which are closely associated with other things evi- 
dently anti-reasonable. 

To refer to Animal Magnetism for illustration : we are told 
by a Committee of the French Academy, that the first Surgeon 
in France, testified that he operated for cancer upon a lady 
who had been put to sleep by a Magnetiser; that she showed no 
sign of pain during the operation, and afterwards professed to 
be ignorant that any had been performed. The Surgeon was 
aman of entire veracity, and not a believer in Magnetism. 

The same Committee tell us that they played cards with per- 
sons blindfolded, while under the magnetic influence, and that 
i played as if seeing. 

r. Ware, of Boston, says, that he held a girl’s pulse who 
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was magnetised, while a dentist pulled one of her teeth;—her 
pulse did not vary. 

Mr. Hall and others, of Providence, say they held a light 
near to the eye of a girl when magnetised, and the pupil did 
not contract. 

These witnesses are not to be impeached. In the facts to 
which they testify, there is no radical impossibility; Jane Ry- 
der’s case of natural Somnambulism, proves the power of sight 
to be capable ofan increased sensibility, as remarkable as the 
case mentioned by the French Committee; and, almost, as the 
case given by Col. Stone, and which called forth the remarks 
of the Chronicle,—where a blind girl sees, when magnetised, 
through seven paper envelopes:—and as regards insensibility, 
every physician knows that many diseases of the brain, beside 
producing insanity, produce a deadness of the nerves of feeling 
without paralysis. 

But the facts testified are beyond previous experience; they 
are not to be explained; and they are associated with others of 
a wholly different kind, as, for instance, the French Committee 
found some sick men, who, when magnetised, professed to give 
prescriptions for their treatment, and to prophecy their time 
of recovery. 

To my mind, the result of the whole evidence is this: it is, 
not proved but, highly probable that some mysterious connec- 
tion exists between men by which one can throw another into 
a state very nearly resembling the natural Somnambulism of 
Jane Ryder, and in which may appear also powers exceeding 
hers in singularity and unintelligibleness: and farther, it is pro- 
bable that those who have seen the operation of this connec- 
tion either deceive themselves into a belief that it does also 
communicate the power of prophecy, or they knavishly pro- 
fess to believe this, and deceive others. But nothing more than 
probability is to be reached, at present, with respect to the 
subject. 

But many have such a horror of receiving what is beyond 
experience, and beyond knowledge, that, in such mixed cases, 
they confound the whole mass of evidence, and reject the 
whole. This I believe to be the most common cause of honest 
scepticism. If it was confined to such things as Animal Mag- 
netism, | should not discuss it here, but such a habit of mind 
once fixed, and it extends to every thing:—to the study of His- 
tory, which is full of such mixtures; to the study of travels, as 
in the case of Waterton; of Natural Science, as in Phrenology; 
of Moral Science, as in Political Economy; and of Religion. 
A thorough sceptic with regard to Animal Magnetism, one 
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who, after reading all the evidences on the subject, should re- 
ject it wholly and entirely, would, I think, if strictly logical, 

reject all the external evidences of Christianity; or, at least, 

give to others a very strong reason for doingso. It is on this 
account that I regard such ‘Temarks as those b »y the Chronicle 
as tending to produce unsound feeling. Every day shows 
something that should make us doubt our wisdom in decidedly 
rejecting ‘what is only beyond experience, and, as yet, not to 
be understood. We need more scepticism as to our scepticism. 

I think him a sounder man that goes with Dr. Johnson to hunt 
up the ghost of Cock-Lane; than him that is content to sneer 


at all such things because he is ignorant of all such things. 
J. H. P. 


I $0— 


Art. 11.—THE BLIND CHRISTIAN. 


HE sits with darkness round him, 
But all is bright within; 

Though sightless Age hath bound him, 
His heart is free from sin. 


He cannot see our features, 

But our voices make him glad; 
Among his fellow-creatures 

He never will be sad. 


Warm his hand’s long pressure, 
Whene’er we meet or part;— 
It tells us of the measure 
Of his o’erflowing heart. 


It tells us of his kindness, 
And his soul’s constancy, 
As if amid his blindness 
His eyes must sometimes see. 


Around in joyous races 
His children’s children play— 
He never saw their faces, 


But he hears each word they say. 
22 
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70 The Blind Christian. 


So calm his soul and cheerful 
Midst woes he may not speak !— 
While eyes that see are tearful, 
A smile is on his cheek. 


His locks lie thin and hoary, 
Back from his calm high brow, 
O’er which a sunset glory 
Is brightening even now. 


The world may jar—may alter;— 
His kingdom is within— 

A Faith that cannot falter— 
A soul unknown to sin ! 


O thus let Age steal o’er me 
Like Twilight’s gradual shade 
With the Star of Eve before me— 
Can I be then afraid ? 


May, 1836. C. P. C. 
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Epvucation conducted by way of amusement, dissipates the rea- 
soning powers, pain in all the concerns of life is one of the great se- 
crets of nature ; the understanding of the child should accustom it- 
self to the efforts of study, as our soul accustoms itself to suffering. 
[t is labour which leads to the perfection of our earlier, as grief to 
that of our later age; itis to be wished, no doubt, that our parents, 
like our destiny, may not too much abuse this double secret; but 
there is nothing important in any stage of life but that which acts 
upon the very central point of existence, and we are too apt to con- 
sider the moral being in detail. You may teach your child a num- 
ber of things with pictures and cards, but you will not teach him to 
learn; and the habit of amusing himself, which you direct to the 
acquirement of knowledge, will soon follow another course when 
the child is no longer under your guidance. 

Madame de Stael. 
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Art. 12—ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL AND THE TRINITY. 


It has always seemed to us an instance either of wilful per- 
verseness, in Trinitarian commentators, or of mental blindness 
caused by the previous adoption of favourite dogmas, when 
they bring forward the Gospel of John as teaching, in its gen- 
eral tenor, the doctrine of the Deity of Christ ;—a book which 
St. John wrote expressly for the purpose, as he himself tells us, 
(Ch. xx. v. 31,) of leading men to believe that Christ was the 
Son of God, the Image or Manifestation of the Father—not 
the Supreme God Himself. “These things are written,” says 
he, “that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God; and that believing, ye might have life through his name.” 

In a small edition of the New Testament which we have 
now before us, The Polymicrian Testament, we find at the 
end of John’s Gospel, a note extracted from Dr. Cave, part of 
which runs thus: “The subject of St. John’s writing is very 
sublime and mysterious, mainly designing to prove Christ’s Di- 
vinity, eternal pre-existence, &c, upon which account Theo- 
doret styles his gospel, ‘a theology which human minds can 
never fully penetrate and find out,’ [he might well say so, if 
John taught the doctrine of Three Persons in one God.] 
‘Thence by the ancients John is compared toan eagle, soaring 
aloft within the clouds, whither the weak eye of man was un- 
able to follow him,’ &c. This is said after a careful study of 
this gospel—(for we cannot suppose that a man like Cave 
would take his opinions from the mouths of others)—a book 
in which Christ calls himself, or is called by others, expressly, 
A MAN, at least nineteen times, but where once the Supreme 
God? It is marvellous how any inan with his eyes and mind 
open can go on reading in this gospel the strong, pointed, and 
repeated language which Jesus uses in expressing the nature 
of his being and mission, and his entire dependence upon God 
as his Father, and still fish for arguments from the same for 
the Trinity. 

We were lately struck with two passages in this gospel, 
which place the truth of Christ’s undivided nature and simple 
humanity far beyond the region of contioversy. We do not 
remember to have seen these passages presented with the full 
force of their original application. 

is from the v. Chapter. The Jews had 
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had wrought certain cures upon their Sabbath day. Jesus told 
them that his Father had hitherto wrought such things, and 
that now he (Jesus) was working them as his representative, 
“My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” v. 17. “There- 
fore the Jews sought the more to kill him, because he not on- 
ly had broken the Sabbath, but said also that God was his Fa- 
ther, making himself equal with God.” Observe here the dou- 
ble injustice of this charge of the Jews; first, the eagerness 
with which they catch at the words “My Father,” then the 
exaggeration to which they carry his pretensions. They ac- 
cuse him not simply of making God his Father, but (with no 
other foundation for their charge than his declaring himself 
the Son and Representative of the Father,) of making himself 
equal with the Father. How easy for determined injustice to 
pervert and exaggerate the least word, for the promotion of 
itsends! The Son of God is expressly accused of making 
himself equal with the Father. Here then, if any where, if 
he was God, was the place for him to declare to the Jews that 
what they said was true—that he was indeed equal with God. 
Can we possibly reconcile it with his character for truth and 
moral courage, if he shrunk from the confession? Surely, if 
he was indeed God, this was no time for him to deny it. How 
could he deny it, and yet retain the character which the Trini- 
tarian so strenuously claims for him—the God of Trurn? But 
to return to the context. How does Jesus reply to the accu- 
sation of the Jews that “he made himself equal with God?” 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, The Son can do norutne of 
himself, but what he seeth the Father do: for whatsoever things 
he doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise; for the Father loveth 
the Son and sheweth him all things that himself doeth”—and so 
on, to the end of the chapter, the whole of which we might 
quote, if it were necessary. Here then is a charge brought 
against Jesus that he made himself equal with God, and the re- 
ply of Jesus is that he could do nothing of himself—that God 
was greater than he was. Read over the whole Chapter, from 
verse 17, to v. 47, and see how almost every word breathes 
the language and the spirit of dependance upon, and subjec- 
tion to God. Equality with him is expressly disclaimed. Or, 
will you make your Teacher and Saviour contradict himself ? 
The other passage is from Ch. x.. The Jews still continued 
their persecutions of Jesus, though doubts as to his Messiah- 
ship seemed to haunt their minds. They could not reconcile 
their idea of the Messiah with the lowly peasant of Nazareth, 
buton the other hand, they could not account for the super-hu- 
man spirit and power with which they saw him filled. They 
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therefore gathered around him as he walked in the porch of 
Solomon, at the time of the feast of the Dedication, and said 
to him, (v. 24.) “How long dost thou make us to doubt? If 
thou be the Christ tell us plainly.” Jesus answered them, “I 
told you, and ye believed not; the works that I doin my Fa- 
ther’s name, they bear witness of me. But ye believe not, be- 
cause ye are not of my sheep, as 1 said unto you. My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them and they follow me, and | 
give unto them eternal life, and they shall never perish, nei- 
ther shall any man pluck them out of my hand. My Father, 
who gave them me, is greater than all; and no man is able to 
pluck them out of my Father’s hand. I and my Father are 
one.” Then the Jews took up stones again to stone him. Je- 
sus answered them —“Many good works have I shewed you 
from my Father; for which of those works do ye stone me?” 
The Jews answered him,—*For a good work we stone thee 
not, but for blasphemy; and because that thou being a man, 
makest thyself God.” Here we observe the same unjust per- 
version of the words and meaning of Jesus, which we noticed 
in the passage from the Fifth Chapter. The Jews were evi- 
dently watching for words which they might distort and exag- 
gerate, so as to convey a very different idea from what Jesus 
intended they should convey. “I and my Father are one.” 
He had said or imped the same thing many times before, in 
different language, as for instance—*He that honoureth not 
the Son, honoureth not the Father who hath sent him.” “He 
that sent me is with me.”—*As the Father knoweth me, even 
so know I the Father.”—And a little while after, he says— 
“The Father is in me, and I in him.” All this and much more 
is language frequently made use of by Jesus, expressive of the 
close spiritual intimacy subsisting between him, as the Dearly 
beloved Son, and the Father, and in this sense and no other 
was he understood by the disciples, and by all who had been 
with him and caught the spirit of his life and words and ac- 
tions. Still,if there are any who cannot reconcile in their minds 
such language as “I and my Father are one,” with the strict 
unity of Christ’s nature, let them read on through all the ensu- 
ing chapters,---noticing all along how constantly Jesus expres- 
ses his inferiority to the Father, at the same time that he 
speaks of his spiritual union with the Father,---until they come 
to that sublime prayer of Jesus in the seventeenth chapter. 
Let them read such language as this: (v. 11.)---“that they [the 
disciples] may be onE, as we are.” Also, (v. 20, &c.) “Nei- 
ther pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall be- 
lieve on me through their word, that they aLL may be ong, as 
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thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that rnxy also may be 
one in us; that the world may believe that thou hast sent me. 
And the glory which thou gavest me; I have given them ; that 
Tiny may be ONE even as we are OnE; [in them, and thou in 
me, that they may be made perfect in ons; and that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them as 
thou hast loved me.”—Could any one wish a more full and sa- 
tisfactory explanation of that declaration—*“I and my Father 
are one”?! 

But !et us see how Jesus himself answers this very charge 
of ‘blasphemy and of making himself God.’ Does he say, (as, 
on the Trinitarian hypothesis, we should of course expect him 
to say,) ‘Ye say true, I am God himself ?’—Does he even throw 
out the least intimation of essential equality with the Father? 
Certainly, if he and the Father were one being or mind, here 
was the very time and place, to announce the stupendous 
truth. But what does he say?—“Js it not written in your 
law ‘1 said ye are gods? [i. e. great men, prophets, &c.] If 
they are called gods unto whom the word of God came, and 
the scripture cannot be broken, say ye of him whom the Fa- 
ther hath sanctified [not, ‘who hath sanctified himself,] and 
sent into the world [not, who hath sent himse/f,)—Thou blas- 
phemest, because I said I am THe son of God?”—Now, if he 
was God himself, what a strange and tangled web the Trini- 
tarian has here to unravel. Although heis God himself—the 
Infinite Spirit of Truth pervading the Universe—he here ex- 
pressly denies all the attributes of Supreme Divinity, repels 
the charge of the Jews, silencing them with an argument 
drawn from their own law, viz: that if those in the Old Tes- 
tament were called gods to whom the word of God came, (and 
they would not deny the truth and inspiration of their own 
books) then, surely, he whom the Father had both sanctified 
and sent was very far from blaspheming, when he only said 
he was the Son of God.—We leave the Trinitarian to get 
over this as he may, but with us there does not seem to be in 
the whole New Testament a passage as conclusive and point- 
4 as this, in proving the simple Unity and Humanity of 

rist. 

We have been arrested by these two passages longer than 
we intended: but they appear so precisely to the point in set- 
tling the truth of our Saviour’s often repeated declaration, that 
he was the Son of God——not God himself, that we may have 
been betrayed into undue length. We repeat then that it is 
impossible for the Trinitarian to explain these passages even 
by that key which the dark ages have given him for opening 
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the difficulties of his own system,—the double nature of 
Christ,—without making his Saviour guilty of inconsistency, 
falsehood, and cowardice. Strange indeed that the very 
charge which the Jews brought against him, and which he 
himself instantly denied and refuted, should, in these later days, 
when human corruptions so conceal the truth, be converted 
into what many disciples of Christ believe to be the very high- 
est honour they can claim for him ! C. P. C. 


00 $0— 
Art. 13.—EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO A DIVINI- 


TY STUDENT. 


{The following extract is from a letter written some time since, and 
without the least intention of publication. The remarks contain- 
ed in it, however, seem to me so just, and the spirit so fervent, 
that I thought no apology necessary either to the absent writer 
of them, or to the readers of the Messenger, for their present in- 
sertion. Every Theological Student, I am confident, will read 
and ponder them with pleasure and profit.] x. 


June Sth, 1834. 


* * * * Your letter touches upon some topics which 
have peculiar interest. First, Our respective professions— 
both requiring eloquence, temper, patience, decision of charac- 
ter, caution, boldness, close analysis, varied illustration—and 
a thousand qualities which our hearts tell us we are deficient 
in. But we have no right to be discouraged. Au contraire, 
we must cheer each other with the most bombastic flattery, 
ifsuch be the pabulum that a deceased moral and intellectual 
habit requires. However, this would be no stimulant to you, 
and I am sure it would come with a bad grace from a brother. 
Truth, unadulterated and severe, is what we want. This, it 
is not sufficient to know, merely, but to feel, and that so con- 
stantly and intensely as to become a motive of action. To 
suppose every motive of action to be based upon truth, would 
be to suppose a man perfect. The nearer we cancome to this, 
the better. It is the standard of wisdom, the test of Chris- 
tianity, the thermometer of happiness. God himself does no 
more than conform all his actions to truth. God is truth. To 
be true, is to be God-like :-— 
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You speak with a painful sense of the difficulties and res. 
ponsibilities of your profession. To explain the Scriptures 
and enforce them by argument and persuasion—to administer . 
to all the wants of the human soul, and like your great Proto- 
type to throw every energy of soul and body into what one 
might call the passion of the cross—denying every thing earth- 
ly and Jow and trifling and common-place, and valuing even 
life as only an instrument Jent by the Creator wherewith to 
work the salvation of souls—the idea of being called to do this, 
seems of itself enough to fill the soul with a sublime enthusi- 
asm unknown to men of ordinary tastes. The profession of 
Divinity has always seemed to me so fraught with solemn in- 
terest—so surrounded with all that is grand and heroic—and 
so pregnant with hidden fountains of unutterable joy, that over 
and over again, when disgusted with the inferior motives, and 
selfish rapacity of business, my heart has panted to throw off 
the bondage of those hopes and fears which a worldly ambi- 
tion imposes, and to take up my cross for God and his truth. 
As to its difficulties, to a man who sincerely loves and duly 
appreciates the office, they are nothing; that is, they are not 
felt as burdens, nor performed as tasks. I admit that if the 
heart is not in it, it is a mountain upon the head. But if the 
heart 7s in it, itis a balloon—a chariot of fire to bear you aloft. 
Whence is it that ministers do not seem to feel the glorious na- 
ture of their professions?’ Whence is it that their teachings 
have so little effect—and their private exhortations fall dead 
upon the ear of selfishness and sensuality? Because their hearts 
are not wholly filled and animated by the real spirit of their 
profession ; because their example is not that of self-denial, 
purity, benevolence and magnanimity—It is the life of a man 
that gives weight to his words. All it requires is that the 
heart should be given to the business. Where the heart goes, 
all the talents, all the strength will follow. Difficulties will 
vanish—flowers will spring up in the path—the heavens will 
smile—the landscape will glow with beauty—and the bosom 
will overflow with that pleasure which we believe to consti- 
tute the happiness of angels. There is but one difficulty in 
your profession therefore, and that is to get the heart wrapt 
up init. The heart is obstinate * * * * * * * * 
* * But you have anticipated these thoughts in your own 
letter. Let me whisper one caution, and that is, not to yield 
to the impression which almost all divinity-students acquire In 
Cambridge, that the profession is one of such awful responsi- 
bility that St. Paul himself were he to come back, might shrink 
from it. It is this nervous apprehension that palsies a sensl- 
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tive mind, and accounts for the over-cautious and creeping 
gate of some young Unitarian ministers. I have seen many 
of them and watched them. The first thing they do is to get 
an overwhelming consciousness of the difficulties in the way. 
They think they must meet all those difficulties at once, where- 
as, there is but one duty: to preach the gospel according to 
the best of your powers. If you do not do so well while a 
stripling, no one can blame you for it. You will acquire 
strength as you proceed, and if you do not distract the mind 
at first by a multiplicity of cares, but attend to the main point, 
and enforce the Christian doctrines with zeal and fidelity in 
public and in private—not an individual will see you or hear 
you without loving and respecting you more. It seems to me 
of the utmost importance, Ist, to be well grounded in (and to 
make free use of) scripture language. 2d, to possess the pow- 
er of making effectual extemporaneous appeals to the human 
heart—-for this is the main point; to carry conviction to the 
common sense, and take hold of menas you find them. Bend- 
ing your back over Hebrew is of little consequence—to make 
men better is your object. To this end you have in the pre- 
sent condition of mankind, and in the truths of the gospel, eve- 
ry circumstance, as a lawyer would say, necessary for elo- 
quence of the most thrilling kind. How cold is_ theological 
learning—what a watery diet for the hungering soul! You 
must have it to begin with, to be sure. You must know, if 
possible, what every text of scripture means. Our Faith must 
be defended. The evidences of Christianity, and its history 
down, must be familiar to you--though I think this is secon- 
dary, and only to be brought into play when Greek meets 
Greek on the arena of controversy. But let men see that you 
preach truth, and act truth, and make them feel thatit is for 
their happiness, and you will have all your ambition satisfied. 
These are my own reflections on what I have observed. 
* * * * * * * 


Yours, affectionately, 


er 


“None but a Christian can recognise the same expression in 
fascinating beauty, and in the depressed and griefworn visage; 
in the brilliancy of youth, and in features changed by age and 
disfigured by suffering—the same expression which springs 
from the soul, and which like a ray of celestial light, shoots 
across the early morning of life, or the closing darkness of 
age.”— Mad. De Stael. 
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Art. 14—YOUTH, THE TIME. 


“ Last Sunday Evening, in the general silence of nature, I 

was walking in these grounds, (of Malmaison). The sound of 
the Church bell of Ruel fell upon my ear, and renewed all the 
impressions of my youth. I was profoundly affected. Such is 
the power of early habit and associations; and I considered if 
such was the case with me, what must be the effect of such re- 
collections upon the more simple and credulous vulgar? Let 
your philosophers answer that. The people must have a reli- 
gion.” 
” So said Napoleon after his elevation to the First Consulship 
in conversation with Thibaudeau, then a Counsellor of State. 
He added, that he did not believe in forms of religion, but in 
the Existence of aGod. He extended his hands towards Hea- 
ven—* Who is it, that has created all above and around us?” 

If the sound of the Church-bell could indeed touch the heart 
of one so cold and worldly, as Napoleon, and call up the reli- 
gious scenes of his childhood, when that peal called himself, 
then a guiltless boy, and his parents and brothers and sisters to 
the worship of God— what power must such recollections have 
over the more susceptible hearts of the mass of men? Alas, 
that the recollections of the religious training of our infancy 
are not all of such kind as to make the remembrance pleasant, 
and ever to draw the heart fondly to the sanctuary of worship. 
It is sad, that most of us can remember so many hours of 
forced and dull reading of the Scriptures, so many impatient 
hours spent in Church: so many unintelligible lectures on our 
faults and duties, as to make us wonder, that the whole sub- 
ject of religion is not a matter of utter disgust. But in spite 
of these many disagreeable hours of forced and unnatural reli- 
gious training, most of us can remember scenes in our child- 
hood, when religious truth touched our hearts, and, made fra- 
grant by the kindly affections of a parent or a_parent-like 
teacher, has lain ever embalmed in ourmemory. Whocannot 
remember some word spoken in season, some apt and affec- 
tionate counsel from his minister, some parents warning, some 
touching rite, or affecting event either of joy or mourning, 
that has sunk deeply into his soul, and been a constant memo- 
rial and advocate of all, that is high and pure in duty or affec- 
tion. Not seldom are the instances recorded, in which the 
memory of a father’s counsel or a mother’s prayer has come, @ 
kind angel, at the hour of temptation and saved a soul from a 
yawning gulf of sin and misery. 
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Does the Church in our land pay enough regard to the pow- 
er of early association over the mind? Is religion enough im- 
pressed upon the young by interesting rites and endeared to 
them by apt and affectionate instruction. We are inclined to 
think, that it is not so. Sunday Schools have indeed made a 
happy change, for instruction is there generally kindly admin- 
istered, and the Scholars love the School, and are absent with 
regret. Some of the happiest festivals in our year are those 
of Sunday Scholars, when they have met together to cele- 
brate their privileges, and on the pleasant hill side, or in the 
consecrated Church, have iistened to the kind words of their 
teachers, and raised the glad hymn of praise to the Universal 
Father. But much needs to be done for apt and interesting 
teaching in our Sunday Schools, and these Schools themselves 
might be much -aided by other institutions of the Church— 
some rites, like those prevalent in the Lutheran Church, for 
instance. 

To us there is something very interesting in the rites of the 
German Protestant Churches. They seem to have something 
of the power of the Catholic Ritual over the heart, and yet to 
have a rational and spiritual meaning, that appeal yom 3 to 
the reason. The celebration of the great events in our Lord’s 
eventful history—the Christmas cheer—the Easter Hymn— 
the Baptismal waters—the rite of Confirmation—all have a 
poetic charm, as well, as a deep religious meaning. In some 
Churches, it is the custom for the minister, upon baptising a 
child, to give the parents a slip of paper containing some select 
passage of Scripture, which the little one is to learn early, and 
to regard as a sacred memento of his admission to Christian 
privilege and asolemn sanction of duty. This little slip of pa- 
per sometimes becomes thus a talisman of magic power, and 
seems often to be singularly fitted to the temptations and emer- 
gencies at hand, and speaks like a spirits voice, warning the 
tompted one—rebuking the sinner, stopping the slanderer’s 
tongue, sometimes even staying the murderer’s arm. 

How touchirg is that scene of the immortal poem of Faust, 
in which, the illustrious scholar, disgusted with the vanity of 
human learning, and weary of life, seeks to die. It is Easter 
Eve. He has the suicidal cup in his hand, and presses it to 
his lips. But a strain of music floats on the night breeze and 
reaches the ear of the wretched one. 


Christ is risen 
Joy to Mortals. 


\t is the Easter hymn. It recalls his youth, his hours of in- 
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nocence. when he stood in the Sanctuary, and listened to that 
glad hymn, and a father’s and a mother’s love blessed him. 
The sweet heavenly sound sunk into his soul, as a fresh zephyr 
comes to the noonday traveller, or a gentle shower to the 
parched earth. Tears flowed. The hand of the self-murder- 
er is stayed. 8. 0. 


eo H0— 
Arr. 15—RELIGION AND THE HANGMAN. 


What friend of Christianity has not blushed at the manner 
in which its claims are so often advocated? It is often advoca- 
ted, as if it were some wise expedient for the good order of 
Society, rather than the giver of peace to the individual soul 
—in short, as a help to the Hangman or the Constable, rather, 
than as the voice of God speaking to the inmost heart of the 
individual, and speaking a word, that would be of. nearly the 
same solemn import, even if the individual should live by him- 
self and should have nothing to do with communities or go- 
vernments. 

The infidel can sometimes be a very condescending patron 
of religion—he can say, that it isa good thing for the mass of 
men—they are fools enough to be in need of some Supersti- 
tion—and Christianity is probably the least objectionable Su- 
perstition—and that for his part he is disposed to favor the 
clergy and will not quarrel with them even for their most vio- 
lent denunciations of the sinner, believing, that 

“ The fear o’hell’s ’ i 
To haud ge eee 

The well disposed Statesman sometimes falls into the same 
way of talking as the infidel, and without doubting Christian 
truth, is wont to advocate it merely as a principle of social or- 
der and a friend to the laws. Now we of course allow, that 
some of the noblest tributes to Christianity have come from 
Statesmen, who like Montesquieu, have studied into the foun- 
dations of governments, and owned the wondrous power of 
Christianity to promote political prosperity. But too often 
these men, busied solely with governments, forget man in his 
individual relation, and moreover speak of religion in sucha 
way, as to limit the need of it to those disorderly spirits, who, 
unless restrained, are likely to break the Jaws or disturb the 
public peace. 

Now we can excuse this way of talking in the infidel, be- 
cause his opinions make it no inconsistency, and in the States- 
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man on account of the tendency of his pursuits. But we can- 
not excuse it in the Minister of God. It is unpardonable, that 
he so compromises the truths of the Gospel, and so degrades 
the name of God, as to preach Christianity, as if it were a 
bugbear, which he must show to the people in order to keep 
them out of Jail or save them from the hangman. It is too 
bad, that one, who professes the Gospel of love, should appeal 
solely or chiefly to a principle of craven fear in men’s hearts, 
and be ever preaching of hell. 

It is indeed said, that fear is the master motive of the heart, 
and that to preach the terrors of the law is the only way of 
moving men. If this be so, Jesus was an ignorant teacher, he 
could not have understood the human heart, if terror be the 
main way to enter it. But how much wiser was the great 
Teacher than his followers, who proclaim his gospel in such 
savage tones. He.knew, that in order to touch the better 
spirit of man, he must unfold to them their Heavenly Father’s 
love, and speak in tones of gentleness. In his divine sermon 
on the Mount, he spoke blessings, not cursings, and thought 
thus most to touch the listeners, while at the same time he {tol- 
lowed the promptings of his own loving heart. He never 
stooped to frighten men by pictures of horror, but sought ra- 
ther to teach them the terrors of sin by declaring the joys of 
obedience. 

It is because ministers have meaner ideas of human nature, 
and are less patient of slow results, that they preach so coarse- 
ly of the torments of hell. Many of them, who in their own 
hearts have spiritual views of future punishment, preach the 
most glaring pictures of a place of physical torments, because 
they think the common mass can have no idea of spiritual joys 
and pains, and must therefore be appealed to in a coarse way, 
which they can feel. Not so thought Jesus. He was willing 
to make few converts to his cause, rather than to appeal to 
the sensual ideas of the people. He might have had hosts fol. 
lowing him like Mahomet, had he been willing, like Mahomet, 
to appeal to degrading passions. But he chose rather to be 
followed by a few faithful ones, than by a host, whom base 
fear, or gross desire had drawn to his company. He spoke to 
man’s inmost soul, as a messenger of God—-the living God in 
Jesus spoke to the dormant Deity in man. The Christianity 
of Christ was something better, than a help to the Constable 
and the Hangman. 

A distinguished divine in the Calvinistic Church lately said, 
that no man was ever made a Christian but by the fear of hell ! 
Did he know more of the Westminster Confession, or the 
words of Jesus ? Ss. 0. 
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Art. 164—THE DELUGE. 
BY RUFUS DAWES. 


“THE FOUNTAINS OF THE GREAT DEEP WERE BROKEN UP. 


There was a change in Nature; Winter came 
With an unwonted coldness—Spring returned; 
But not with her returned the voice of birds, 
Nor the bland air, nor the green, dropping herb, 
The rose nor violet, nor the genial glow, 

That crimsons o’er the bounding veins of youth. 
But rather strange vicissitudes appeared 

Of heat and cold unusual—till the plague 
Spotted the ghastly cheek of frighted man. 

Men thought, but dared not speak—at length there came 
Through Leo, blazing, the high-fevered sun, 
Drying the cisterns where the rain distilled, 

Till the poor tearless herbage drooped and died. 


Then came the fear of death—distracting thoughts, 
Strange prophecies of voices in the air, 

And smothered shrieks, as though of drowning men— 
When, lo! a comet, gleaming from the north, 
Lighted the glazing stare of maniac eyes. 

Day dawned, and night succeeded—it was there, 
Like to the flaming sword, o’er Eden erst 
Extended, lest the impure should venture heaven. 
Day dawned, and night succeeded—still it came, 
Fiercer and redder, till its fiery hair 

Veiled half the face of heaven; and not obscured, 
Though the pale moon gave her reluctant wealth, 
And the stars showered their prodigal gifts of light, 
To calm men’s apprehensions. Still it came; 

Till even the sky of morning doffed its teints, 

And sickened at the harbinger of woe. 

Still on it came—on, to its perihelion. 

Oh! Hope, where now has fled thy spreading smile ? 
Where are the iron nerves, the mailed hearts, 

The eye that never quailed, the blanchless cheek ? 
Man then encountered man, and muttering, pass’d. 
Girls, with disordered locks, runs to and fro, 
Wringing their bloodless hands, while mothers left 
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Their famished babes, and children left their parents, 
Who rent their garments, and, blaspheming loud, 
Tore the dry hair from off their fevered brows. 
Some ran about for graves, and drowned themselves. 
Strange fear! that hurries man to drug with death : 
The horror that must wake immortally ! 


It came—the waters rose—and still it came 
And still the waters rose ; till o’er the vales 
One angry waste appeared ; the mountain tops 
Were covered with live creatures, faint with fears. 
And now with louder, more continued sound, 
Than the storm thunder, the huge crust of earth 
Cracked and heaved upward—from her sulphurous caves 
The subterranean waters, bellowing forth, 

Rose like another world, and whelmed the old. 
God’s counter-fiat spake—one awful shriek, 
From all the millions of earth’s sinful mould, 
Went up to heaven, and with it went the sea 
And every living thing. Earth trembled then; 
Out rushed her central fires, and, suddenly 
Quenched by the world of waters, sent on high 
Unfathomable clouds—primeval rocks 

Were split asunder—and the marble beds 
Drank in the mingled lava; beasts and birds, 
Forests and towers and palaces, together 
Rushed to promiscuous ruin; the great deep 
Threw up his giants on the flinty rocks, 

And mixed their skeletons with all the tribes 
That crawled upon her sands; the icy north 
Oped his fanged jaws, to grasp the tropic beast, 
And prisoned it forever. 


t 


Where was now 
Thy beauty, Nature? where thy hills and vales, 
Thy sunny uplands, sprinkled o’er with flocks ? 
Where the soft rippling brooks, the meadow flowers. 
The voice, the smile of woman, the loud laugh 
That rung above the banquet ?—all were gone! 
Buried in water—hopelessly destroyed! 
For o’er them hung the stifling canopy, 
Where Death sat throned, crammed with the rotting dead, 
Yet longing for more food—while at his side, 
Sin languished that her votaries were no more! 
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Arr. 17—MR. EMERSON’S ORATION? 


We wish to give those of our readers, who have not seen 
Mr. Emerson’s Oration, some idea of this beautiful and 
masterly production, but feel it almost impossible, with such 
a wish, to refrain from quoting the greater part of it. It is 
full of beauties, full of original thought and illustration. 
Every sentence indicates the man of genius, the bold deep 
thinker, and the concise original writer. Those who have 
read his “Nature” will not fail to see marked traces here of 
the same spirit and style which distinguish that bright little 
gem in our literature. But instead of acting the critic, it 
better becomes us, here, to let the orator and scholar speak 
for himself. We will, however, in so doing, endeavour to 
trace a rude outline of his course of thought. 

The orator begins with an expression oi hope that a brighter 
day for the American scholar shall come, and proceeds to 
inquire “what new lights, new events, and more days have 
thrown on his character, his duties, and his hopes?” 


“Tt is one of those fables, which, out of an unknown antiquity, convey an 
unlooked-for wisdom, that the gods, in the beginning, divided Man into men, that 
he might be more helpful to himself; just as the hand was divided into fingers, 
the better to answer its end. 

The old fable covers a doctrine ever new and sublime; that there is One 
Man,—present to all particular men only partially, or through one faculty ; and 
that you must take the whole society to find the whole man. Man is not a 
farmer, or a professor, or an engineer, but he is all. Man is priest, and scholar, 
and statesman, and producer, and soldier. In the divided or social state, these 
functions are parcelled out to individuals, each of whom aims to do his stint of 
the joint work, whilst each other performs his. The fable implies that the in- 
dividual to possess himself, must sometimes return from his own labor to embrace 
all the other laborers. But unfortunately, this original unit, this fountain of 
power, has been so distributed to multitudes, has been so minutely subdivided and 
peddled out, that it is spilled into drops, and cannot be gathered. The state of 
society is one in which the members have gbffered amputation from the trank, 
and strut about so many wilking monsters,—a good finger, a neck, a stomach, an 
elbow, but never a man. 

Man is thus metamorphosed into a thing, into many things. The planter, who 
is Man sent out into the field to gather food, is seldom cheered by any idea of the 
true dignity of his ministry. He sees his bushel and his cart, and nothing beyond, 
and sinks into the farmer, instead of Man on the farm. The tradesman scarcely 
ever gives an ideal worth to his work, but is ridden by the routine of his craft, 
and the soul is subject to dollars. The priest becomes a form; the attorney, 4 
statute-book ; the mechanic, a machine; the sailor, a rope ofa ship. 


OE 





* An Oration, delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at Cambridge, 
August 31, 1837. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Published by request. Boston. 
James Munroe & Co. 1837. pp. 26. 
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In this distribution of the functions, the scholar is the delegated intellect. 1n 
the right state, he is, Man Thinking. In the degenerate state, when the victim 
of society, he tends to become a mere thinker, or, still worse, the parrot of other 
men’s thinking.” 


He then considers the scholar, or Man Thinking, in re- 
ference to the three great schools of education in which he is 
placed, viz. of Nature, of Books, of Action. And, first, of 
Nature. “The first in time and the first in importance of the 
influences upon the mind, is that of Nature.” Nature 
passes before him—he must watch, admire, learn, and finally 
classifv. 


“Thus to him, to this school-boy under the bending dome of day, is suggested 
that he and it proceed from one root; one is leaf and one is flower; relation, 
sympathy, stirring in every vein. And what is that root! Is not that the soul 
of his soul! -A thought too bold—a dream too wild. Yet when this spirivual 
light shall have revealed the law of more earthly natures,—when he has learned 
to worship the soul, and to sec that the natural philosophy that now is, is only the 
first gropings of its gigantic hand, he shall look forward to an ever expanding 
knowledge as to a becoming creator. He shall see that nature is the opposite of 
the soul, answering to it part for part. One is seal, and one is print. Its beauty 
is the beauty of his own mind. Its laws are the laws of his own mind. Nature 
then becomes to him the measure of his attainments. So much of nature as he is 
ignorant of, so much of his own mind does he not yet possess. And, in fine, the 
ancient precept, “Know thyself,’ and the modern precept, “Study nature,’ 
become at last one maxim.” 


The second of the influences upon the scholar is the mind 
of the past, especially as seen in Books. 


“The theory of books is noble. The scholar of the first age received into him 
the world around; brooded thereon; gave it the new arrangement of his own 
mind, and uttered it again. It came into him—life; it went out from him—truth, 
It came to him—short-lived actions ; it went out from him—immortal thoughts. 
It came to him—business ; it went from him—poetry. It was—dead fact; now, 
it is quick thought. It can stand, and it can go. It now endures, it now flies, it 
now inspires. Precisely in proportion to the depth of mind from which it issued, 
so high does it soar, so long does it sing.” 


But no book is quite perfect. The “conventional, the local, 
the perishable” cannot be entirely excluded. “Hach age must 
write its own books; or rather, each generation for the next 
succeeding. The books of an older period will not fit this.” 


“Yet hence arises a grave mischief. The sacredness which attaches to the act 
of creation—the act of thought,—is instantly transferred to the record. The 
poet chanting, was felt to be a divine man. Henceforth the chant is divine also. 
The writer was a just and wise spirit. Henceforward it is settled, the book is 
perfect ; as love of the hero corrupts into worship of his statue. Instantly, the 
book becomes noxious. The guide is a tyrant. We sought a brother, and lo, a 
governor. The sluggish and perverted mind of the multitude, always slow to open 
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to the incursions of Reason, having once so opened, having once received this 
book, stands upon it, and makes an outcry if it is disparaged. Colleges are built 
on it. Books are written on it by thinkers, not by Man Thinking; by men of 
talent, that is, who start wrong, who set out from accepted dogmas, not from their 
own sight of principles. Meek young men grow up in libraries, believing it their 
duty to accept the views which Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon have given, 
forzetful that Cicero, Locke, and Bacon were only young men in libraries when 


they wrote these books.”’ 


We are strongly tempied to go on quoting, but must keep 
within bounds. The erator shows that books, like all things, 
mav be abused, & the Man Thinking degenerate into the book- 
worm. The soul must be active, independent, progressive, 
creative. It must not be the slave of books. What he says 
of colleges should be pondered by every professor and student 


in the country. 


“Of course, there is a portion of reading quite indispensable to a wise man. 
History and exact science he must learn by laborious reading. Colleges, in like 
manner, have their indispensable office,—to teach elements. But they can only 
hichly serve us, when they aim not to drill, but to create ; when they gather from 
far every ray of various genius to their hospitable halls, and, by the concentrated 
fires, set the hearts of their youth on flame. Thought and knowledge are natures 
in which apparatus and pretension avail nothing. Gowns and pecuniary founda- 
tions, though of towns of gold, ean never countervail the least sentence or syllable 
of wit. Furget this, e:¢ our American colleges will recede in their public im- 
portance whilst they grow richer every year.” 


So also the following paragraph, with which he introduces 
his third head—the school of action. 


‘There goes in the world a notion that the scholar should be a recluse, a vale- 
tudinarian,—as unfit for any handy-work or public labor, as a penknife for an axe. 
The so called ‘‘practical men” sneer at speculative men, as if, beeause they spe- 
culate or see, they could do nothing. I have heard it said that the clergy,—who 
are always more universally than any other class, the scholars ef their day,—are 
addressed as women: that the rough spontaneous conversation of men they do 
not hear, but only a mincing and deluted speech. They are often virtually dis- 
franchised ; and, indeed, there are advocates for their celibacy. As far as this is 
true of the studious classes, it is not just and wise. Action is with the sebolar 
subordinate, but it is essential. Without it, he is not yet man. Without it, 
thought can never ripen into truth. Whilst the world hangs before the eye as @ 
cloud of heauty, we cannot even see its beauty. Inaction is cowardice, but there 
can be sc! olar without the heroic mind. ‘The preamble of thonght, the transition 
through which it passes from the unconscious to the conscio ‘s, is action. Only so 
much do I know, as I have lived. Instantly we kuow whose words are loaded 
with life, and whose not.” 


The following rich extract is like a beautiful spot in some 
rare flower-garden, which we cannot pass unnoticed. 


“It is the raw material out of which the intellect moulds her splendid products, 
A strange process too, this, hy which experience is converted into thought, as 
oo? leaf is converted into satin. The manufacture goes forward at all 
ope 
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The actions and events of our childhood and youth are now matters of calmest 
observation. They lie like fair pictures in the air. Not so with our recent ac- 
tions,—with the business which we now have in hand. On this we are quite 
unable to speculate. Our affections as yet circulate through it. We no more 
feel or know it, than we feel the feet, or the hand, or the brain of our body. ‘lhe 
new deed is yet a part of life,—remains for a time immersed in our unconscious 
life. In some contemplative hour, it detaches irself from the life, like a ripe fruit, 
to become a thought of the mind. Instantly, it is raised, transfigured; the 
corruptible has put on incorruption. Always now it is an object of beauty, 
however base its origin and neighborhood. Observe, too, the unpossibility of 
antedating this act. In its grub state, it cannot fly, it cannot shine,—it is a dull 
grub. But suddenly, without observation, the selfsame thing unfurls beautiful 
wings, and is an angel of wisdom. So is there no fact, no event, in our private 
history, which shall not, sooner or later, lose its adhesive inert form, and astonish 
us by soaring from our body into the emperean. Cradle and infancy, school and 
playground, the fear of boys, and dogs, and ferules, the love of little maids and 
berries, and many another fact that once filled the whole sky, are gone already ; 
friend and relative, profession and party, town and country, nation and world, must 
also soar and sing.” 


“But the final value of action, like that of books, and better 
than books, is that it is a resource.” 


“The mind now thinks; now acts; and each fit reproduces the other. When 
the artist has exhausted his materials, when the fancy no lunger paints, when 
theughts are no longer apprehended, and books are a weariness,—he has always 
the resource to live. Character is higher than intellect. Thinking 1s the function. 
Living is the functionary. ‘The stream retreats to its source. A great soul will 
be strong to live, as well as strong to think. Does he lack organ or medium to 
impart his truths’? He can still fall back on this elemental force of living them, 
This is a total act. ‘Thinking is a partial act. Let the grandeur of justice shine 
in his affairs. Let the beauty of affection cheer his lowly roof. Those “far from 
fame”’ who dwell and act with him, will feel the force of his constitution in the 
doings and passages of the day better than it can be measured by any public and 
designed display. ‘Time shall teach him that the scholar loses no hour which the 


man lives.”’ 


The orator goes on to speak of the scholar’s duties, and 
says “they may all be comprised in se/f' trust.” His sufferings, 
difficulties, temptations are eloqueatly set forth. The scholar 
must be free, and brave, and trustful. He is to operate on 
mind. He is to reverence, and love, and elevate man. Our 
own times and country are looked at. Our age is the re- 
flective or philosophical age: the classic and romantic have 
passed. We must not find fault with the character of our 
age, “This time, like all times, is a very good one, if we but 
kuow what to do with it.” Some of the signs of the age are 
looked at. One is that in literature the. low and common is 
explored, exalted, poetised. See it in the works of Goldsmith, 
Burns, Cowper, and more lately, of Goethe, Wordsworth, and 
Carlyle. Another sign of the times is “the new importance 
given to the single person.” As this thought concludes thy 
oration, we will give the conclusion entire, 
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“The scholar is that man who must take up into himself all the ability of the 
time, all the contributions of the past, all the hopes of the future. He must be an 
university of knowledge. If there be one lesson more than another which should 
pierce the ear, it is, The world is nothing, the man is all; in yourself is the law of 
all nature, and yon know not yet how a globule of sap ascends; in yourself 
slumbers the whole of Reason; it is for you to know all, it is for you to dare all. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen, this confidence in the unsearched might of man, 
belongs by all motives, by all prophecy, by all preparation, to the American 
Scholar. We have listened too long to the courtly muses of Europe. The spirit 
of the American freeman is already suspected to be timid, imitative, tame. Public 
and private avarice make the air we breathe thick and fat. ‘The scholar is decent, 
indolent, complaisant See already the tragic consequence. ‘The mind of this 
country taught to aim at low objects, eats upon itself. ‘There is no work for any 
but the decorous and the complaisant. Young men of the fairest promise, who 
begin life upon our shores. inflated by the mountain winds, shined upon by all the 
stars of God, find the earth below not in unison with these—but are hindered from 
action by the disgust which the principles on which business is managed inspire, 
and turn drudges, or die of disgust—some of them suicides. What is the remedy! 
They did not yet see, and thousands of young men as hopeful now crowding to the 
barriers for the career, do not yet see, that if the single man plant himself indomi- 
tably on his instincts, and there abide, the huge world will come round to him. 
Patience—patience ; with the shades of all the good and great for company; and 
for solace, the perspective of your own infinite life; and for work, the study and 
the communication of principles, the making those instincts prevalent, the con- 
version of the world. Is it not the chief disgrace in the world, not to be an unit; 
not to be reckoned one character ;—not to yield that peculiar fruit which each man 
was created to bear, but to be reckoned in the gross, in the hundred, or the 
thousand, of the party, the section, to which we belong; and our opinion precicted 
geographically, as the north or the south. Not so, brothers and friends,—please 
God, ours shall not be so. We will walk on our own feet; we will work with our 
own hands; we will speak our own minds. Then shall man be no longer a name 
for pity, for doubt, and for sensual indulgence. The dread of man and the love of 
man shal] be a wall of defence and a wreath of love around all. A nation of men 
will for the first time exist, because each believes himself inspired by the Divine 
Sou! which also inspires all men. 


Would that we had been in the church of old Harvard, 
when the thinker, the orator, and poet charmed the multitude 
to silence in such a strain as that we have here so imperfectly 
reviewed, Let him send abroad more of the productions of 
his elevated and fervent spirit. The age—the country need 
them. The stream of human society is stagnant, unspiritual, 
corrupt. But there are purer elements struggling to the 
surface. Let all the purifying streams that flow into it be as 
this little rill, and the needed regeneration must follow. 

C. P. C. 


-Se- 

“Strength, like every thing precious, resides at the bottom 
of ourselves; for on the surface there is nothing but folly and 
insipidity. But when men are obliged early to dive into their 
own minds, and to see all that passes within them, they draw 
irom thence a power, and plainness of judgment, which are 
never lost.”— Md. De Stael. 
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Arr. 18—AN UNHAPPY THEOLOGY 


A man’s Theological opinions affect all his feelings and men- 
tal associations. They give the tone to his mind and make it 
cheerful or gloomy, gentle or harsh. They very seldom lie in- 
active, as it is sometimes supposed, but shine through all that 
one does and says, or, if they are contracted and superstitious, 
cast a shadow over al] one’s feelings and conduct. An illus- 
tration of this truth fell under our observation, the other day, 
at the Falls of Niagara, which may not be unworthy of notice. 
Almost every body who visits the Falls, registers his name, 
and many,---not, however, those who feel their glory most--- 
make such remarks as the moment suggests. These remarks 
are generally of a religious character, sometimes an attempt 
at wit, sometimes common-place, copy-book sentences. One 
of the most remarkable among them furnishes the illustration 
to which we refer. It was evidently made, if one may judge 
from the hand-writing, by some ignorant person, but one who 
intended to suggest a religious idea. He was probably taught 
in his youth that ¢error is the essence of religion. Even the 
sublime scenery of Niagara, with its rainbows of mercy, awa- 
pen no thought in him but that of the eternal death. “When 
Istand,” this is his language, “When I stand by these great 
Falls and see the thick mist, and the foam that rise up contin- 
ually, I cannot but think of the pit which God has made 
wherein the wicked shall dwell and the smoke of their tor- 
ments shall ascend forever and ever.” We quote from mem- 
ory, but this is the substance and nearly the form of the re- 
mark; it was intended to be a monument of the piety of the 
writer, we suppose, but to us it seems a proof of a very com- 
mon but very hurtful misapprehension of religion. It might 
well have proceeded from the preacher who declared to his au- 
dience that one part of the happiness of the blessed would pro- 
ceed from their seeing the misery of the damned. We can 
hardly conceive that state of religious feeling to which so aw- 
ful an idea is naturally suggested by so glorious a spectacle as 
Niagara. To the mind of one who has been taught and who 
feels that God is the Father, the Father of infinite majesty, 
that he loves to be gracious and is long-suffering in inercy, far 
different emotions throng. When he looks upon those “mighty 
waters rolling evermore,” he is overwhelmed by the thought 
of God’s power which is there displayed, but the sublimity and 
glory of the whole fill his heart to overflowing with love and 
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raise. He is awed, but no feeling of terror oppresses him, 
He feels his own utter insignificance, but the presence of the 
Infinite exalts at the same time that it humbles. All happy 
and pleasant and ennobling thoughts come to him, but nothing 
by which the beauty of God’s goodness is vailed. There are 
times when we are impelled to think of the terrible judgments 
of God and to feel that vengeance belongs to him, but not 
when we are contemplating his most glorious works, not 
when we gaze upon those mighty Falls. And we thank God 
that we have not so learnt Christ; that the image of our hea- 
venly Father is not one of terror to us; that we can think of 
Eternity without thinking of Hell; that we can look upon the 
beauty of creation and adore Him who fashioned it, without 
seeing before us the misery of those who shall be cast out from 


his presence. W. G EB 


1 
Art. 19—-PROFANE SWEARING. 


Strangers who visit the West frequently remark upon the 
general prevalence of the habit of profane swearing. It is 
almost a sectional characteristic, and is perhaps one illustra- 
tion of the reckless independence of which we often boast, 
but which, if not wisely restrained, may be our ruin. It is so 
contagious that men sometimes contract it almost unawares, 
and are often surprised to catch themselves using expressions 
very freely, by which, a few months before, they were shocked 
even to hear used by others. 

This force of example is greater in the West than in some 
other places, because it is not so strongly counteracted by re- 
spectability. Any habit which is universally regarded as 
vulgar and ungentlemanly is easily resisted, and accordingly 
in some cities of the Union, we are in no more danger of con- 
tracting the habit of profaneness than that of stealing. Here 
it is a little different, and although it cannot be for a moment 
called respectable, it does not carry with it its proper brand of 


‘reproach. 


The sin of profaneness has this peculiarity, if we consider it 
among other vices. Jt is without excuse. We can find no 
reason for its continuance. Other sins have their palliations. 
We are betrayed into them by some natural passion or desire. 
Weare tempted to commit them by reason of some particular 
good expected or some pleasure to-be gained. Thus stealing, 
although considered base, is the resell of mistaken-interest. 
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The dishonest man takes what belongs to his neighbour, not 
from the love of wrong doing, but because this is the shortest 
way of getting what he wants, and he has not yet learnt to 
obey the voice of conscience. The murderer kills his victim, 
to gratify the feeling of revenge, or avarice, or momentary 
passion; he sins not without motive, although his crime is 
exceeding great, he does not so much prove himself to be a 
fool asa fiend. The drunkard destroys soul and body, and 
no man can describe his degradation; but even he can plead 
an excuse, it is appetite which hurries him on. A taste, 
gradually acquired at first, as he then supposed, without sin, 
has now mastered him and he falls an almost unwilling victim. 
The miser will point to his gold-heap and tell of coming old 
age and helplessness ‘as his excuse for meanness and guilt. 
The gambler finds in the natural love of excitement some 
palliation for the vice, which is burning his heart to a cinder. 
Thus, almost every vice finds an advocate in some natural 
passion or self-seeking disposition. But not so with profane- 
ness. Why should a man swear? What does he gain by an 
oath? What natural passion is gratified by filling his con- 
versation with blasphemy! None that we know of. No 
appetite is appeased—no want satisfied—no pleasure given— 
no gain of any sort realized. If the weather is bad or the day 
cold, we can say so as well without an oath as with one. If 
we sprain the foot or strike it against the stone, the pain is 
not at all alleviated by the most elaborate cursing. In short, 
the English language is very copious and fully adequate to 
express all ordinary emotions, whether of pleasure or pain, 
without calling to its aid any words of doubtful propriety. 
And if there are any violent or volcanic feelings, which scorn 
to be clothed in usual language, it is better and more manly 
to express them by silence and the speaking countenance than 
by swearing. The only pretended excuse for profanity is ex- 
cessive anger. There are some persons whose common sense of 
self-respect keeps them from the folly of coupling ordinary re- 
marks with a denunciation, but who are forsaken by both 
whenever their temper is excited, and they will even defend 
the practice under such circumstances. Their passion must 
have some vent, they say, and this is the readiest at hand. 
Ordinary words seem cold and unexpressive, and the only 
resort is in blasphemy and eaths. Perhaps we are blinded by 
prejudice and early education, but to us this argument seems 
quite unsatisfactory. When we see any one whose anger is 
so extravagant that it fills his mouth with cursing, we are not 
impressed with the strength of his passions so much as with 
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the weakness of the man. Such an one seems tous very much 
like a child, who has been sorely offended by his nurse, and 
not being able to speak his anger, screams with his whole 
might until either his bad temper or his strength is exhausted. 
The child is not old:enough to understand the folly of his 
conduct, and the man, though old enough is not wise enough 
to perceive that greater strength and dignity are exhibited by 
commanding his passion than by being a slave to it. 

It will thus appear, we think, even from such a casual 
glance as we have taken, that whether we are right or not in 
numbering profaneness among the vices and calling it a sin, 
we may very confidently call it a folly and weakness.—A 
habit which a strong-minded man, if he reflects a moment, 
will never indulge. —A habit which, if it exists at all, ought of 
right to be confined to ignorant men and to boys who have 
not yet learnt better. But further reflection will teach us 
that it is not only foolish but sinful. Let it be contemplated 
in the light of Christianity, and it will be perceived to have 
every feature by which the greatest sins are characterised. 

In the first place, Jt is a violation of express command. 

* 2nd “~~ Itis asin against God. 
« 3rd “ It is asin against ones own soul. 
“« 4th “ — [tis asin against our neighbor. 

If these allegations can be proved, it will appear that pro- 
faneness, although often regarded as merely an idle and useless 
practice, is in reality as truly a sin as theft, and we are not 
sure that we should much exaggerate if we say as great a sin. 
For if we compare sins together with the purpose of learning 
their relative enormity, we are bound to consider that the 
greatest which is most expressly forbidden by the Bible, which 
most brings into contempt the Supreme Being, which most 
injures our own souls and our fellow-men. And in all these 
respects we shall by inquiry find that the habit of profaneness 
holds a high place, and therefore needs carefully to be avoi- 
ded. 

1. Few words are needed to prove Profane Swearing to be 
in direct violation of the spirit and letter of both the Old and 
New Testaments. We are not only told that “for every idle 
word that men speak they shall give account thereof in the 
day of Judgment:” not only, “by our words that we shall be 
condemned and by our words justified:”. not only, that “if any 
man seemeth to be religious and bridieth not his own tongue, 
his religion is vain.” From such texts we leara that the Bible 
attaches very great importance to our common conversation, 
and will not, when it hereafter “riseth up in judgment with 
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us,” excuse profane and foolish babbling. In fact the bible 

enerally speaks of our manner of talking as though it werea 
bon part of morality, and as though it were in vain for any 
one tociaim the character of a moral man who does not strict- 
ly guard that little member which sometimes becomes “a ra- 
ging fire;” “wherewith we bless God even the Father,” and, 
at the next hour, “curse men who are made after the image 
of God.” 

But not only this general argument is derived from the bi- 
ble against protaneness. In the words which were given from 
Mt. Sinai, it is written for all ages of the world :---“Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord 
will not hold him guiltless who taketh his name in vain.’ 
Again, the second great Lawgiver, in the words which were 
uttered as a part of his first address, has said, “swear not at 
all---neither by Heaven, for it is God’s throne, nor by the 
earth, for it is his footstool,” &c. and the Apostle James, 
(to cite no more examples,) enforces the same command with 
most remarkable earnestness. “But above all things, my 
brethren, swear not, neither by Heaven, neither by the earth, 
neither by any other oath: but let your yea be yea; and your 
nay, nay, lest ye fall into condemnation.” What can be more 
express than these words? What can be more binding upon 
the consciences of those who live under Christian privileges ? 
How canany call himself a moral man according to the Chris- 
tian standard, who daily—tor no earthly reason—violates so 
plain a law as this! So express and positive are the words, 
that many Christians believe them to extend to oaths under 
all circumstances, even before the Judicial tribunal. And in- 
deed the great frequency of Judicial oaths at the present day, 
is objectionable on this ground, But that the words were not 
intended to have universal application is evident from the kind 
of oaths specified, “neither by Heaven,” &c. which were those 
in common conversational use at the time, and therefore cor- 
respond to what we now call profane swearing; and the same 
is evident also from the fact that Jesus himself when before 
Caiaphas, the high priest, answered under oath; that is to say, 
when Caiaphas said, “I adjure thee by the living God, that 
thou tell us whether thou be the Christ or not”—-which was 
the usual form of the Judicial oath; Jesus answered, “Thou hast 
said it.” Thereby, himself sanctioning the usage. Again the 
Apostle Paul uses this expression:—“For God is my wiiness;” 
which proves that he did not think such forms of asseveration 
improper, when used with solemnity upon proper occa ions, 
The whole force of the language of the Saviour and of James, 
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is therefore applicable to the vice which we are considering, 
It was that to which they had chief, if not sole reference, 
Now since this be so, two things are obvious. Ist: That Pro. 
faneness cannot be considered a mere idle habit, which in- 
volves little or no sin. 2d: That whether we regard the evil 
consequences resulting from it as great or little, we are impe- 
ratively bound to abstain scrupulously from it. We must not 
forget that we are under Authority. Independent of men, we 
are not independent of God. If we can make ourselves sure 
that he has commanded any thing, no matter what it is, it be. 
comes us not togainsay. And it would be well for those who 
have thougitlessly contracted the habit, to remember that 
they are offending not only against delicacy and good breed- 
ing, but against the solemnly given and very express com- 
mandment of their Creator. 

We have said that Profaneness cannot be considered as a 
light offence; that this appears from the fact that it is regarded 
so heinous as to authorise especial condemnation among the 
ten commandments, and from the lips of Jesus Christ. Some 
persons may think this to be an over estimate of the sin, but 
reflection will show them otherwise; and that the bible is right 
herein as in every thing else. For this “idle habit,” is in truth 
a sin against God, ourselves and our fellow men;—the proof of 
which will occupy the remainder of our reflections. - But our 
limits admonish us to be brief, and we shall not attempt any 
thing like a laboured discussion. 

2. When we speak of sinning against God, we of course do 
not mean that we in any degree injure Him. This we cannot 
do. But that we withhold from him that fear and love which 
are his due, and neglect to perform our part toward advancing 
his glory among men, or instead thereof bring contempt upon 
his name. The First command is, that we love the Lord our 
God with our whole heart; and the natural expression of this 
love, which since ‘directed to an infinite being, must be a love 
mixed with awe, is outward reverence exhibited by our daily 
deportment and conversation. But what is the profane man’s 
reverence for God? Let us not seem harsh. We know that 
some men use words, as the parrot, meaning nothing thereby. 
The profane man is not aware of the horrible import of the 
words he uses. He uses the names of God and Christ, and ut- 
ters denunciations of misery present and eternal, upon his best 
friends, as carelessly as if he meant nothing, and this is the 
most charitable construction of his words. But what irreve- 
rence towards all that is sacred, what want of love and fear 
towards God, does this foolish carelessness prove! We donot 
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so use the name of any we love, of a father, or mother, or 
friend—All these we respect enough to speak of them only at 
proper times, and in a proper manner. And shall we show less 
respect towards the Infinite Creator, and yet hope to be ac- 
cepted? Surely one would think that there is no more certain 
way of throwing contempt on God’s holy name and expressing 
a complete scepticism concerning every thing sacred than by 
adopting the vocabulary of those whom long practice has made 
bold and skilful in profanity. And surely it is a just infer- 
ence that in praportion as any one adopts it, (if he be nota 
man quite removed by his ignorance from the usual ground of 
judgment,) he is deficient not only in love but in rational res- 
pect and fear towards his Maker. 

3d. If any one is yet doubtful of the sinfulness of the habit 
we are considering, let him look at its influence on the mind 
of the profane man himself. For indeed it almost seems as if 
God answers the malediction which such an one oftenest ut- 
ters, as it is said—*The profane man curseth himself, and it 
cometh to pass.” “He curseth his own soul, and it is withered.” 
The first oath which a young man utters stuns his own ear, 
and it is many days before he again ventures so far. The se- 
cond, when spoken, shocks him less; the third is easier, soon he 
can swear as boldly as another. 

What is the process through which his mind and feelings 
have gone? By every step his reverence for God has become 
less, his respect for religion decreased his sense of responsibility 
declined—his conscience made obtuse. His desire to pray 
quite deserts him. His recollections of the early lessons of re- 
ligion, which his parents impressed upon him, become unplea- 
sant. He learns to laugh at sacred things, and to profane the 
Sabbath. The name of Jesus, which once embodied eve 
kind and beautiful feeling and was associated with all that 1s 
good and holy and divine, is used as a by-word, and the read- 
ing of his gospel accounted a thing quite needless for a man of 
spirit. His passions have become excitable and violent, be- 
cause unrestrained and expressed in the grossest language.— 
His respect for the aged and good is lessened, In short—if no 
worse comes—if this one vice is not made the introduction to 
dissipation in all its forms, as it sometimes happens—yet we 
may be sure that through the growth of this one habit, the 
modest, respectful, refined, gentle and religious young man, 
will be converted to a forward, reckless, disagreeable and im- 
pious one. 

It is not exaggeration, for we have seen it. Nor is ita 
mystery how it cometh. “Behold how great a matter a little 
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fire kindleth!” When the voung so far lose their faith in the 
unseen world as to speak of it in jest and idle talking, and so 
far lose their fear of the Infinite God as to treat his name with 
hourly contempt, and so far lose their reverence for Jesus 
Christ as to couple his name with cursing uttered against those 
whom he came to save,—whatever further step in sin they 
may take need not surprise us. A bad seed is sown and no 
one can guess what the fruit will be. The habit of profane. 
ness, in proportion as indulged, blunts every religious feeling 
and every refined feeling, and prepares the mind for the worst 
things. 

Therefore, refrain from it. To the voice of cursing close 
thine ear, and let not thy tongue speak blasphemy. For God 
heareth thee; and that which thy tongue speaketh, may come 
to pass on thine own soul. 

4th. Of the fourth point which we proposed to discuss, it 
is unnecessary to say any thing. It is sufficiently obvious 
that profanity injures the morals of a community. By pro- 
faneness, a man often destroys the religious feeling of children 
and he lessens that of all those who are thoughtless enongh to 
be influenced by him. So far as he can, he brings every thing 
sacred into disrespect. He makes it easier for men to do 
wrong instead of encouraging them to do right. He helps to 
blind their eyes to what is spiritaal and eternal and to their 
responsibility to God. Therefore he sins, and fearfully too, 
against his fellow-men. By his idle speech, he laveth a snare 
for their souls. He teacheth them to disregard God and his 
law, and hereby he injureth them far more than if he plunder- 
ed their money-bags and treasures. 

Shall Profaneness he called by any other name than that of 
sin? What is needed to make it sinful? Does it not set at 
nought the Bible? Does it not dishonour God? Does it not 
greatly injure one’s own moral feelings? Does it not hurt all 
who hearit? © then, do not say that it is an idle habit care- 
lessly contracted and harmless in its continuance! The child 
who heareth thee blaspheme shall hereafter rise in judgment 
against thee, as his teacher in impiety—and what wilt thou 
answer? 


“If any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect man.” 
“Let your communication be yea, yea—nay, nay. for whatsoever 
is more than these cometh of evil.” 
WwW, G, E 
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Art. 20—A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


The example of aman who acts conscientiously is never 
thrown away. This is particularly true where some inconve- 
nience is incurred, ora sacrifice made. Even if nobody among 
those who witness his conduct “go and do likewise,” nay, even 
if they differ from him as to its propriety, a good influence is 
nevertheless exerted on them. For when we see any one act- 
ing from principle, without regard to the consequent loss of 
comfort, we cannot help feeling rebuked, conscious that there 
is a remnant of the time-serving spirit yet left within us. If 
we could see one disinterested action every day, one action 
with which self-seeking has nothing to do, we should grow 
good very fast. There is no preaching so powerful, no admo- 
nition so pungent. 

These reflections were caused by a trifling incident. In 
travelling on the Ohio this Summer, | fell into the company of 
the Rev. Mr. an intelligent and I should think a good man. 
He belongs to the Presbyterian sect. We expected to arrive 
at Louisville very early Sunday morning, but the boat was de- 
tained by accident, and we found ourselves, when Saturday 
evening came, an hundred miles below. I do not like to travel 
on Sunday, but in such cases as this have always thought my- 
self justifiable in pursuing my journey. The inconvenience 
and delay and expense attendant upon stopping are so great, 
that I have not usually felt myself bound to incur them, nor 
did I upon this occasion. But my Presbyterian friend thought 
otherwise. He was as anxious to get to his journey’s end as 
myself, but he concluded without hesitation to stop, and ac- 
cordingly was landed, with his family, at a small town in In- 
diana. Now I do not mean to say that my conscience rebuked 
me for not following his example. On the contrary, I think 
that I did right to go on, and that my Sabbath was better 
spent than it would have been if I had stopped. I should do 
the same thing again, under like circumstances. I will not be 
the slave of a day, for the Sabbath was made for man, not man 
for the Sabbath. But at the same time I acknowledge that 
the example of the Clergyman’s conscientious regard of the 
Sabbath did me good, and [| probably shall be more careful in 
my observance of the day during the rest of my life. Although 
not conscious of fault on that particular occasion, I could not 
help having a painful sense of my proneness to measure duty 
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by convenience. I respected the man, for his disregard of 
mere convenience, and I would be glad to assure him, that al- 
though no one accompanied him on shore, the lesson which he 
taught was very useful to some of his fellow-passengers. 

I end my story as I| began it; that every conscientious dis- 
charge of duty is a blessing to all who witness it; the influ- 
ence which it exerts may be unseen and indirect, but it is al- 
ways very great. 





> o0— 


Art. 21—TABOR AND THE CROSS, 


To contemplate God and to love him, to contemplate and 
love him continually—this is Heaven itself. The soul some- 
times has a foretaste of it here below. At such times, lifted 
above itself, it is full of ardour and intoxicated with joy; it 
says, it is good for us to be here. But soon the time of trial 
comes. It must descend from the Tabor of glory and walk in 
the path of the Cross. Happy the soul, that amid thirst, na- 
kedness, suffering, remains in peace without dejection, or mur- 
muring; which, faithful to the dying Jesus, follows him with 
courage to Calvary; and after having shared the banquet of 
the bridegroom, ready to share his sacrifice, cries out like one 
of the Apostles: and let us also go and die with him. 


[Translated from Abbe de la Mennais. 
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Art. 22—-IMMANUEL. 


The application of this name to Christ, is another of the most 
frequently used arguments in support of the Trinitarian Hypo- 
thesis. Its interpretation is “God with us:” and therefore the 
argue that Christ was God. We reply that the name is appli- 
cable to him without the admission of that doctrine. Christ 
was in every way an evidence that God was with his people, 
that he is with us, because he was the best blessing which 
God ever conferred on the werld, because God spake through 
him, because he was the image of God andGod was manifested 
inhim. Therefore it was proper, according to the Hebrew 
usage, to give him the name of Immanuel. The appropriate- 
ness of the name is indeed greater than we readily understand, 
for there are very few, among Trinitarians or Unitarians, who 
understand how fully God was with us in Christ. 

We spoke of Hebrew usage; a reference to this will take 
away from the Trinitarian argument all its point. It was al- 
most the universal custom with the Jews to give to their chil- 
dren significant names, having some connexion with the cir- 
cumstances of their birth. The names and attributes of God 
were often made use of in this way, in a manner which would 
seem to us irreverent, if not blasphemous. Thus, for example, 
“Nathaniel” means “the gift of God ;” Isaiah, the “Praise of 
God:” Elijah, “my God and my Lord;” Abiel, “God, my Fa- 
ther;” Eliphalet, “the God of Salvation;” Elihu, “He is my God 
himself;’ Ithiel,“God with me.” This usage among the Jews 
is familiarly known to every scholar, and we are surprised 
that so much stress is ever laid upon the literal signification 
of a name given to Christ, by thoxe who ought to know better. 
And this too, when the very same name was in the first in- 
Stance given toa child, born in the time of the Prophet Isaiah, 
because in the year of the child’s birth a signal deliverrnce was 
given to the King Ahaz, and his people. Truly we may say, 
that when good arguments canaot be found, bad ones are 
made much of. W. G. E. 
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Art. 23—-THE USE OF OUR LABOURS, 


Many Trinitarians inquire what motive we can have in en- 
deavouring to pull down the old established doctrine of the 
Trinity, and thas unsettle the faith of thousands who are now 
sati-fied and happy in their religious belief. We answer the 
question as those who are anxious to do their duty, and to 
whom the judgment of men is a very light thing. Our motive 
is not to pulldown so much as to build up. We love the truth 
and are sure that by establishing its reign we should do ulti- 
mate and eternal good, however much the first results might 
threaten harm. Error, however gray-headed and revered it 
may be, is at best a spirit of evil and a worker of sorrow.— 
Those errors are the most hurtful which relate to the nature 
and character of God, because they affect all one’s religious 
feelings, and make those things obscure which we most wish 
tosee in aclear light. The great truths of religion are the 
Unity and the Paternal character of God; to make these known 
amoung men,God regarded it important enough to authorize the 
revelation through Moses being made, and these same _ truths 
are the leading ones which Jesus taught. We cannot overva- 
lue them. We cannot labour too hard or make too great sa- 
crifices in elucidating them. If they are obscured or misre- 
presented, the salvation of the Christian Church demands that 
they be held up on high, to be read by all as they were at first 
written. They are now ob:cured and misrepresented, as we 
believe, and therefore we labour. The doctrine of the Trinity 
is as a thick mist which hides the sun, making that which was 
clearly revealed, seem vague and indefinite and mysterious. 
It is not the less hurtful because it is time-hallowed or because 
it is loved by the majority of Christian believers. It is work- 
ing harm every day, by introducing unnecessary confusion in- 
to men’s religious opinions, and by bringing a reproach against 
Christianity, making it appear unintelligible and irrational, 
thus throwing a stumbling-block in the way of thoxe whio 
wish to believe. Ii we could succeed in separating this doc- 
trine from the Christian system, to which it ought never to 
have been joined, we should do more towards evangelizing the 
world than many generations before us have done, and we are 
determined to do our share of the work, according as God 
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gives us opportunity. In prosecuting the work we may and 
probably shall unsettle the faith of many who are now confi- 
dent and satisfied, but we do not regret this. The sooner a 
man’s confidence in error is shaken, the better. We have lit- 
tle fear of doing harm by proclaiming the truth, or exposing 
error. It is true that some will be made unhappy when the 
new light firstreaches them. They will feel as if they were 
again setadrift upon the ocean of doubt, and at first will per- 
ceive neither north-star nor compass by which to guide their 
course. This is undoubtedly a dangerous crisis for them, but 
we think that with almost all it will pass safely. We never 
yet heard of any one who was made an unbeliever by Unita- 
rianism. They who call our faith “a halt-way house’ to infide- 
lity,” have no facts to support them. 

This is our answer to those who ask our motives. We have 
unbounded confidence in the truth and in its saving and ex- 
alting efficacy. We are ready to thank any one who will re- 
move an error from our own minds. Although we may be 
in error, we donot love error. As we judge of ourselves, we 
judge of others, and will spare no pains in giving them what- 
ever truth we possess. Let no one ask us what good this or 
that particular doctrine will do; all truth is useful, all religious 
truth is of infinite importance. As disciples of Jesus Christ, 
we cannot doubt that we are doing our duty, so long as we 
are conscious of loving the truth and labouring for it. 

W. G. E. 


—0O 20— 
ArT. 24.—PSALM xiv. 6, 7—AND HEBREW |, 8. 


This passage in the Psalms, quoted in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, is considered one of the important passages in favour of 
the Deity of Christ. We have a few remarks to make con- 
cerning it. The force of the argument consists in the words 
“Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever.” 

We remark, Ist. That the primary application of the 
words, as they are found in Psalm 45th, is not to Christ, but 
either to David or Solomon, probably the latter. The proof of 
this is found in the verses next following, to which we request 
our readers to refer. All thy garments smell] of myrrh, and 
aloes and cassia, out of the ivory palaces, whereby they have 
made thee glad. King’s daughters were among thy honoura- 
ble women; upon thy right hand did stand the queen in gold 
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of Orphir,” &c. Language which cannot by any ingenuity 
be made applicable to Christ. From this remark we infer, 
that as the words, in their primary application, refer to an 
earthly King, they cannot prove him to whom they are made 
applicable to be God. 

2d. But whatever their original application, it is certain 
that they are applied to Christ by the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
Let us look at them in this connexion. And we immediately 
see ground for setting aside the Trinitarian argument; for it is 
said, “Therefore God, even thy God has anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” He who has himself a 
God and who is anointed above his fellows, cannot be the Su- 
preme God. This is so plain that to state it is to prove it. If 
the Trinitarian says that itis Christ’s human nature which is 
spoken of as subject to God and anointed by him, we reply, 
that it must then be his human nature to which the words, “O 
God,” are addressed; for the passage cannot be divided. It is 
closely connected, and is all addressed to the same person. 
None but a theological disputant would think of dividing it. 

3d. But how do we account for the title “O God,” being 
applied to Christ?) We remark, that it certainly can be applied 
to him as well as to Solomon, which is its application as the 
passage stands in the Psalms. And again, every reader of the 
Bible knows that the word “God” is not limited to the Su- 
preme Being. Moses is called a God to Aaron; and there are 
many other instances of the same kind. In one instance, upon 
which we cannot now place the finger, the word translated 
“Judges,” is the same, (in the original,) that is commonly 
translated God. From this it appears, that there was an infe- 
rior and a superior sense in either of which the word Eloheem, 
God, was understood by the Jews, according to the connexion 
in which found. 

4th. One translation of the passage, equally literal with 
that in our English version, is thus: “Thy throne is God, for- 
ever and ever.” As God is called the “buckler and fortress,” 
the “strong tower,” d&c. of the believer, so may he be called 
the Throne, especially of Christ, who was by him so highly 
exalted. W. G. E 
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Art. 25.—LIVE AND LET LIVE. 


Neither this book, nor “Home,” nor the “Poor rich man and 
the rich poor man,” is at all doctrinal in its intention. A great 
deal is not said about religion, but illustrations of the religious 
and irreligious life are given; but doctrines are never discussed. 
The casual observer would not find any thing from which the 
peculiar faith of the author can be inferred. In fact, people of 
all denominations are equally delighted and edified by the 
books referred to, and we do not remember ever hearing their 
religious tendency questioned by any. But we believe, and 
are glad to believe, that these very books are powerful preach- 
ers of the great doctrines which the “Messenger” advocates, 
and much more of the great principles which we put as much 
before doctrines as the Apostle puts Charity before Faith.— 
They all of them make religion consist in the spirit of the life, 
not in a particular form or creed, and they separate it from all 
technical language and peculiar modes of speech. ‘They show 
that a man, be he rich or poor, can be devout in all his desires 
and conduct, without being sectarian, and that men may dif- 
fer very much in their opinions, while they have the same spi- 
rit. They exhibit religious faith as a calm, rational and prac- 
tical principle, which is the same, under different modifications, 
in all sincere Christians. We think that a Calvinist could not 
have written such a book, and that the impression which it 
must leave upon the minds of nearly all readers will be favou- 
rable, not only to Christianity itself, but to the views which 
we entertain. 

To justify these remarks and to show the manner in which 
Miss Sedgwick treats religious subjects, we quote the follow- 
ing fragment of a conversation between Mrs. Hyde and Lucy, 
the “Employer and Employed.” 


“When you are up, Lucy, do you not wish, before you be- 
gin your day’s work, a little more time to yourself? 

“I always had it, ma’am, when I lived at home and at Mrs. 
Lovett’s; but no one else that I have lived with ever spoke to 
me about it,or seemed to remember that a servant might want 
time to say her prayers.” 

“Have you lived without them, then?” 
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“Indeed I have not, Mrs. Hyde. Mother always told us that 
the heart can rise to God at any time, just as a little child, 
when it is in the room with its mother, whatever happens, 
turns its eyes to her. Sometimes in the thickest of my work, 
and always when I feel either very glad or very sorry, ” 
Lucy paused, and a blush overspread her cheek; she was a- 
bashed at the thought of how freely she, who had never spo- 
ken on such subjects but to her mother, was confiding her spi- 
ritualexperience. “Goon, my child,” said Mrs. Hyde, with a 
smile so sweet and kind that Lucy forgot every thing but that 
she was talking to one who listened with interest. “I was 
only going to say, ma’am, that I could always pray, even at 
Mrs. Hartell’s, where there was no outward sign there was a 
God except little Eugene, and he seemed to me just like an 
angel from Heaven; and I felt sometimes, when his head lay 
on my bosom, as if we were worshipping together.” 

“Oh, how much better is this true worship,” thought Mrs. 
Hyde, “than formal prayers and set days.” “Maintain this 
spirit, my dear child” she said, “this is praying without cea- 
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All bigotry and all superstitious regard for mere forms, 
whether of worship or (intellectual) belief, must fall before this 
true religion. We want no better preacher of true Christiani- 
ty than such simple and beautiful exhibitions of its spirit, and 
we think that they who love the religion of this book will not 
severely censure that of its author. 

W. G. E. 
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ART. 26.—TALES FROM SPENCER. 


LEGEND OF SIR GUYON: Or, tHe Ru_e or TEMPERANCE ; 


{FROM SPENCER'S FAERIE QUEEN. } 





CHAPTER THE THIRD. 





Vain Braggadochio, getting Guyon’s 
Horse, is made the scorn 

Of Knighthood true; and is of fair 
Belphebe, foul forlorn. 


As soon as the purple beams of morning broke over the Eas- 
tern hills, and scattered the shadows and mists of night; Titan, 
playing on the orient waves, and with springing light, cleared 
the dews from the earth and air, and Sir Guyon rose, mindful 
of his vow, and used despatch in preparing for his journey. He 
armed himself in steel, and bound his many folded shield about 
his wrist, then asked permission to take leave of Medina, to 
whose tender care he earnestly recommended the bloody hand- 
ed Babe,—entreating her to train him in virtuous love—and 
every virtue that could adorn his youth and virgin manhood. 
In memory of the dreadful fate which had befel his parents, he 
wished him to be called Ruddymane; and he also believed that 
so appropriate a name would remind him, when grown to 
man’s estate, to punish those, who had caused the untimely 
death of his father and mother. 

It may perhaps be remembered that when Sir Guyon heard 
the shrieks of the dving lady in the forest, he sprung from his 
horse to enter the thicket where she lay, and appalled by the 
shocking spectacle, left his steed a long time till he had re- 
vived the lady, and heard all the particulars of the awful tra- 
gedy before him; and when at last she died, he stopped to give 
decent burial to the unfortunate pair. After performing these 
duties, he went to seek for his faithful steed; but it was gone, 
and he was obliged to entrust the little orphan to his aged 
friend, and himself bear the heavy armour of Sir Mordaunt, 
till they reached the Castle of the three Sisters. And now not 
having recovered his horse, he was obliged to renew his jour- 
ney on foot. This he did with the equanimity and wisdom for 
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which he was remarkable. He conceived it to be unwise and 
useless to fret about unavoidable evils. He knew he must per- 
force submit to the inconvenience of walking, till he could re- 
cover his horse or procure another, and that patience would 
be his friend, and preserve him from sin—from expending his 
health and his time in unavoiding anger. 

Itseemed, that while Sir Guyon was pérforming the high 
duties of a Christian Knight, an idle dishonest wanderer, one 
who never had one sentiment of virtue, or one thought of ho- 
nor in his low base mind, but instead was swollen with vain 
glory, and the most light and despicable vanity, saw the richly 
caparisoned steed of Sir Guyon, grazing near the forest, and 
stole both that and the Knight’s spear. Such an acquisition 
filled him with a double quantity of vanity, and selfish joy. 
His good opinion of himself rose so high, that he determined to 
proceed to the Court of the Queen, where he expected to be 
received with honor and distinction. 

Riding in this self-satisfied mood, he beheld a man reclined 
upon the sunny side of a bank, near the high road, towards 
whom he advanced with as much vanity as the gaudy pea- 
cock exhibits, when spreading his splendid plumes to the ad- 
miring spectator. He struck his horse, couched his heart- 
thrilling spear, and sprung fiercely towards the frightened 
way-farer, who thinking himself about to be murdered, fell 
prone upon the ground and cried aloud for mercy. Seeing the 
poor man so terrified, Braggadochio began to think still more 
highly of his own powers, and raising his voice thundered 
forth a volley of abusive words, calling the man a vile caitiff, 
unworthy of the common air, unworthy of life, and command- 
ed him to prepare to die, or yield himself a prisoner forever. 

The poor wretch exclaimed in great terror—*Dear Lord, 
O stay your death-dealing hand—I will be your slave.” “Vil 
lain,” replied Braggadochio, “vour destiny protects you and 
cries for mercy; therefore I give thee life. Fall down and kiss 
my stirrups.” The man obeyed, kissed his foot in base humi- 
lity, and acknowledged him his liege Lord. They according- 
ly pursued their way together, but it was not long before the 
liege man discovered that his new master was filled with van- 
ity and folly, and he became more bold and free, conscious 
himself that he had grown old in wily wit and practiced 
knavery. 

Frompart, so he was called, began, therefore, to flatter and 
cajole, and increase, by various arts, the already swollen van- 
ity of Braggadochio, who was a fit man to flourish at Court, 
where every thing concurs to lift the light wings of a vain- 
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glorious fool, and to make him the scorn of Knighthood. To 
be advanced high in the temple of fame without real chival- 
rous exploits, was his hope and expectation—To be praised 
without doing one good deed, the half witted wretch believed 
an honour, when in reality unmerited praise is real shame. 
Honor is the reward only of virtue. 

Archimago met this well consorted pair as they were travel- 
ling leisurely towards the Court of Gloriana, where they vain- 
ly expected a reception. When he saw a Knight shining in 
splendid armour, and thundering along the hard beaten road, 
with his gallant steed—he believed him a very suitable person 
to use, as the instrument of revenge against Sir Guyon and 
the Red Cross Knight. So coming close to Trompart, he in- 
quired who the mighty warrior was, who thus rode in golden 
splendour, but armed only with a spear. “He is a great ad- 
venturer,” replied Trompart, “who lost his sword in a late 
combat, and he has sworn never to wear another’s till he has 
avenged the insult. Buta spear in that mighty hand, is en- 
ough to kill a thousand.” 

Archimago was rejoiced to hear this, and did not doubt, that, 
by his aid, both the Knights whom he hated might be destroy- 
ed. Bowing very low, he approached nearer to Braggado- 
chio, and poured forth ali his complaints against Sir Guyon 
and St. George, accusing them of having murdered Sir Mor- 
daunt and the Lady Amavia. He assured Braggadochio that 
he would win great honor, if he revenged the death of this 
helpless pair. The vain Koight seemed suddenly enraged be- 
yond controul, and, with a dreadful countenance, threatened 
death to the offenders, as if their lives had been in his hand. 
He raised his mortal lance, and shaking it with force, to dis- 
play his redoubted valour, said: 

“Old man, thy reward shall be great, if thou wilt bring me 
to the place where these recreant Knights are lurking to avoid 
the vengeance due for their crime.” 

“My Lord,” replied Archimago, “I will certainly do so, very 
soon, and will moreover aid you to destroy them. But may I 
advise you what to do, in such a dangerous enterprise? If 
you will deign to hear, I advise you to give no odds to such 
foes; but to procure a sword before that bloody day arrives. 
For they are Knights of great prowess, and have conquered in 
many a hard fought field; therefore you ought to arm in surest 
steel, before you encounter foes of such known and tried 
strength and power.” 

“Dotard !” replied Braggadochio, “away with thy advice. 
It seems to me, that through age, thy wits have failed thee, or 
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else thy judgment could never be so frail, as to measure man- 
hood by any weapon, by sword or by mail. Are not the four 
quarters of a man enough, without sword or shield, to quell an 
host? You little know what this right hand can do. Let 
those tell who have witnessed the battles I have won.” 

Archimago was abashed at this boast; he was well con- 
vinced, that whoever contended with either of those Knights, 
would need all his arms for defence. But he said no more, 
lest he should offend the Knight. Braggadochio went on: 

“Once I swore, (when I took the lives of seven Knights with 
one sword,) never again to wear one, unless | could obtain 
that of the noblest Knight on earth.” 

“Indeed ! Sir Knight,” said the enchanter, “I can procure 
you that sword immediately. Prince Arthur is now journey- 
ing near, and he has a sword which flames like a burning 
brand; and I undertake by my art to put you in possession of 
it to-morrow.” 

The vain boaster began to quake; he wondered who Archi- 
mago could be! Some monster, it might be, skilled in en- 
chantments! But nothing could be done; the Magician had 
vanished, spreading his broad wings to the north wind, which, 
at his command, reared him up lightly from off the earth, high 
above the sight of the astonished travellers. They looked has- 
tily around, but could descry no trace of the deceiver’s foot. 
Almost dead with fright, both fled at once, never looking back 
till they came to a green forest, in which they hid; so beside 
themselves with causeless terror, that a trembling leaf, the 
whistle of the wind, a ghastly bug, made them start and trem- 
ble, as if a spirit crossed their path. Suddenly a sharp clear 
horn sounded shrilly throug’ the forest, echoingand making it 
ring as if it would rive in twain—and instantly something 
rushed fiercely by them—and plunged into a neighbouring 
thicket. Braggadochio sprung from his lofty steed, and pow- 
erless from terror, fell to the earth; and then crawled away to 
hide his coward head in a bush. 

Trompart, a little more courageous, staid to see what might 
happen, and in a few minutes he saw step forth a goodly lady. 
She was dressed like a L.untress, and by her lofty air and state- 
ly figure, appeared to be of heavenly birth. Her face was 
fairer than any thing human, and seemed to be the portrait 
of some bright angel. Her skin was without spot, clear as the 
sky; and the glow upon her cheeks was like roses in a bed of 
lilies. Her eyes were living lamps kindled by light from Hea- 
ven, darting forth beams too bright to be endured. Earthly 
love was never lighted by such beams as hers—so pure, so Ce- 
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lestially free from every base alloy; and Cupid broke his darts 
when he met their chastened fire. Her ivory forehead was 
spread like a broad table on which pure and holy Love might 
write his lofty triumphs. Every thing good, and brave, and 
honourable, was written there; and when she spoke, sweet 
words broke with silver sound from the pearls and rubies of 
her mouth. The Graces sat upon her eye-lids, under the sha- 
dow of her arched brows, each endowing her with some 
matchless charm—but how shall a mortal’s pen describe this 
mirror of celestial beauty? She appeared fairer than any finite 
mind can conceive, and was robed in a snowy silk, fringed and 
embroidered with purest gold, that glittered like the stars of 
Heaven. A bow and quiver fell gracefully over her shoulder, 
and she carried in her hand alight and beautiful spear. Over 
her fairand Jovely neck and bosom, spread tresses of golden 
hair, which, when lifted by the passing gales, waved like a pen- 
non, and it appeared asif in chasing the graceful deer through 
the thick forest, her hair had caught up the loveliest of the 
flowers, and the freshest leaves, to increase their own exceed- 
ing beauty. So looked Diana, when her sportive nymphs had 
wandered from her side, as she stood alone upon the shore of 
the swift Eurotas, or on the green Cynthus. So looked the 
Amazonian Queen, whom Pyrrhus destroyed, the day that 
Priam first beheld her, coming to the relief of his afflicted 
Trojan. 

Trompart, saw but dared not approach her; doubting 
whether to keep concealed or to fly. He thought there was 
much in her face to increase fear, and much to raise hope.— 
But the huntress, who was looking eagerly to see if her game 
was near, espied the coward in the thicket. “Hail groom,” 
the lady said,—“Did you see a bleeding hind pass this way, 
with her right haunch wounded? If thou didst—tell me, that 
I may overtake her.” 

Trompart felt encouraged by the gentle voice of the hunt- 
ress, and replied: 

“O Goddess, for such I take you to be, as there is nothing 
terrestrial in your face, nor mortal in the sound of your voice, 
I have not seen any wounded beast since I entered the forest. 
But will your goodness forgive me, if I request to know, which 
of the Goddesses you are, that I may give you all rightful 
worship?” 

She was about to answer, when glancing her eye towards 
the bush in which Braggadochio was concealed, she saw it stir, 
and lifting her lance, she was going to send the sure and dead- 
ly weapon at what she supposed to be some wild beast. But 
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T'rompart cried out——*O, whatever heavenly power, or earthly 
fair thou art, withhold the deadly blow! O stay thy hand! 
Yonder is no game upon which to exercise fierce arrows,— 
It is my Lord, my liege, whose warlike name is renowned 
throughout the world, that lies shrouded in those leaves.” 

The Huntress dropped her weapon, and Braggadochio 
crawled out of his nest, upon his caitiff hands and knees; then 
raised himself stoutly up, and shook fiercely his lofty helmet, 
as though he had just awoke. He looked like some frightened 
fowl, that had secreted itself a long time in a cave, to avoid 
the talons of a hawk, littie caring how much her fine plumage 
was disordered; but, which, as soon as the danger is removed, 
renews her native pride, comes forth, prunes her disordered 
feathers, proudly shakes the dust, and feels no shame at her 
cowardly retreat and concealment. So as soon as the Knight 
beheld the Lady’s beauty, he began to vaunt himself, and re- 
port his own praises, till seeing the deadly weapon that she 
held in her hand, he again felt the cold chills of fear, which in- 
creased till the gracious voice of the lady uttered these gentle 
words: 

“All hail, Sir Knight, may all good befall you as it does all, 
who in deeds of arms and martial prowess; pursue the path of 
virtue.” 

To which he replied, “O fairest under Heaven! Thy words 
are true. I have spent all my days in feats of war, and have 
fought many battles; seeking adventures throughout the worlc, 
and striving to raise my dreaded name above the moon, so that 
fime may resound it from her eternal trumpet. But what art 
thou, O lady, ranging in this wild forest, alone and unprotect- 
ed! Here are no pleasures fora lady’s eye. You should reign 
among your peers, should love and be beloved; shouid swim in 
pleasure; should see and should be seen. These woods are fit 
only for the beasts; the Court is for thee.” 

“Sir Knight,” replied the Lady, “He who swims and bathes 
himself in the bliss of a Court, and glories in the pomp of proud 
estate, wastes his days in obseurity, and is buried in oblivion. 
Where ease abounds, man is tempted to do amiss; but when 
his mind and limbs are strengthened by labour, and disciplined 
by serious thought, be has neither the wish nor temptation to 
dowrong. Actively employed abroad, and studious when at 
home, he seeks and finds that honor which gives lustre to the 
name of man. Honor dwells in woods, in waves, in wars, al- 
ways being found in company with peril and pain. Men who 
dwell idly, in idle cells, can never reach her happy mansion. 
God ordained that before her gate, industry and faithfulness 
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should abide and watch forever. But, if you would find the 
mansion of pleasure, you can do it easily; her gates are wide 
open to all, and in Prince’s courts as 

The Lady would have said more; but the vain, detestable 
Braggadochio, charmed with her radiant beauty, sprang for- 
ward to clasp herin his arms.—Such daring insolence made 
her start back——and menace him with her javelin. Then she 
fled with the rapidity of lightning. 

The wretch stood aghast, amazed! and grieved that she 
should thus escape; but Trompart said—“Let her pass, her 
presence might bring us into peril. Who can tell, and | am 
sure I fear it is so, but that she is an inhabitant of Heaven? 
While she was speaking, her sweet and powerful words appall- 
ed the courage of mv heart, and I feel oppressed and quake and 
tremble yet. " 

“So did I, said Braggadochio, when first | heard her horn 
sounding so clear and loud. For] thought it thundered, and 
I fear sounds from Heaven, and therefore hid myself; but it is 
a privilege given to me by eternal destiny that no earthly 
sound or thing can ever dismay my courage, or cause me to 
fly: though fiends from Hell, or powers from Heaven can sub- 
due me at their will. . Therefore, lest this bright being prove 
divine, let us leave this place, or something worse than has yet 
occurred may happen.” 

So saying, he mounted his reluctant steed, that well knew 
his rider was not skilled in chivalry, and therefore foamed and 
champed and plunged in vigorous efforts to unhorse the base 
born hind, who had usurped his back. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The following letter was received in the absence of the Editor, 
and is here inserted by those who meanwhile have the care of 
the Messenger. To those who have read the September num- 
ber, no comment or explanation will be necessary. It may be 
said however, that the remarks of our correspondent “B.” form 
a good appendix to the Editor’s defence of the Messenger, pub- 


lished in the September No. 


As we are unwilling to pursue fur- 


ther a subject on which in this place controversy were better 
avoided, and enough has been already said, we readily give place 
to gur esteemed correspondent himself. ] Cc. P. Cc. 


PirTsBURGH, 12th Sepr. 1837. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE WESTERN MESSENGER. 


Dear Sir:—I\t was with no 
less surprise than regret, that 
in the Western Messenger for 
the present month, I met with 
a letter addressed to you by an 
old friend and correspondent 
of mine, in which he declines 
being any longer considered as 
a subscribei to that useful 
work, 

As your correspondent T. 
M. declares he withdraws his 
subscription from a sense of 
duty, I have nothing to say 


about it, but that the reason 
assigned for so doing, should it 
be that “you are chargeable 
“with the inconsistency of sup- 
“porting a system built upon 
“a flagrant violation of the law 
“of Love — of vindicating the 
“acknowledged oppressor a- 
“cainst the oppressed —of set- 
“ting up a barrier to the diffu- 
“sion of the Spirit of Peace— 
“of shutting out further inves- 
“tigation because the long con- 
“tinuance of anti-christian and 
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“wicked practices has sanc- 
“tioned them”’—is enough to 
excite a feeling of mortifica- 
tion and shame, equal to that 
felt by your correspondent.— 
Charges so grave ought not to 
be lightly made, and never but 
on the strongest evidence. 

Your reputation not only as 
Editor, but as a Christian min- 
ister, is implicated in them, and 
although great allowance may 
be made for the overheated ef- 
fusions of enthusiasm, (espe- 
cially in the cause of humani- 
ty,) it makes a large demand 
on candour to admit they were 
advanced in that spirit of 
thoughtfulness and _ delibera- 
tion which characterizes that 
Body to which your correspon- 
dent formerly belonged, or in 
the spirit of that Christian vir- 
tue which “thinketh no evil.” 
From all that I have seen in 
the Messenger, I hesitate not 
to pronounce them unfounded. 
The freedom with which you 
have discussed the subject of 
Slavery, has excited the sur- 
prise of many, taking into con- 
sideration the circumstances 
by which you are surrounded, 
and has led some persons to 
think the freedom of the Press 
and of opinion, is enjoyed in a 
greater degree, on the South- 
side than on the north-side of 
the Ohio River. 

I profess to be a decided and 
avowed enemy of Slavery, but 
am I, because I will not go the 
whole length of the ultra-abo- 
litionists, to be denounced as a 
supporter of a system built 
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upon the “flagrant violation of 
the law of love?” &c. 

I am well convinced that the 
excess of zeal in some aboli- 
tionists has retarded (instead 
of hastened) the arrival of that 
happy day, when the foot of 
Slavery shall no longer pollute 
the soil of Republican Ameri- 
ca. 

The charge of inconsistency 
which your correspondent has 
put forth, is rather unfortu- 
nate. He withdraws his sub- 
scription from the Messenger, 
which has expressed a strong 
disapprobation of Slavery, and 
recommends and supports a 
work, the Editor of which de- 
clares he will not allow the 
subject of Slavery to be even 
alluded to in it. Ido not how- 
ever despair of my friend upon 
reflection, doing you justice. 
If [have not mistaken his cha- 
racter, a deliberate review of 
the subject will not only in- 
duce him to retract what he 
has written, but he will again 
subscribe to your work, the on- 
ly one in the West wherein 
the free discussion of religious 
opinions is admitted. Have 
not the friends of Liberal 
Christianity opponents suffi- 
ciently numerous, without dif- 
fering amongst themselves ? 

With sentiments of esteem 
and good wishes, for an in- 
creased circulation of the W. 
Messenger, 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Your’s, 


B. 
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Crnernnatr, Serr. 28, 1837. 


Dear Sir:—\ am sorry to 
have to trouble you with an- 
other communication, especi- 
ally as it is of a nature which 
to me is unpleasant, because | 
am compelled to express so 
wide a difference in sentiment 
from you, with wioem I most 
cordially desire to harmo- 
nize: but your article in the 
September No. of the Messen- 
ger, under the head of * Wes- 
tern Messenger and Abolition- 
ism,” | think requires to be 
noticed. I wrote to you in 
private, giving my reasons for 
discontinuing my subscription, 
and had no wish to tell your 
readers that I did so, or why I 
did it. It has however been 
your choice to make your rea- 
ders a party to our differences 
of opinion, and in doing so to 
make my course appear gross- 
ly fanatical and bigoted. Ido 
not think the case is so, and 
trust that your sense of fair- 
ness will afford me an oppor- 
tunity of replying to these 
charges, by explaining my rea- 
sons more fully for ceasing to 
take the Messenger. My prin- 
cipal reason is:—That you 
closed your columns against 
the discussion of the subject of 
Slavery; you dosoin your in- 
troduction to Art. 6, October 
No. of 1836; which reads thus: 
“In fairness to our respected, 
but we think mistaken corres- 
pondent, we publish his reply 
to our reply to his remarks on 


Abolition. Here we must put 
an end to controversy on this 
much agitated subject in our 
pages. We have redeemed 
our pledge to publish fearless- 
ly, statements of both views of 
the subject. Opinions of both 
parties have been expressed, 
We ourselves have fully de- 
clared our own opinion. The 
question if further discussed, 
would engage us in an endless 
controversy, and if not unpro- 
fitable, certainly not conducive 
of the objects for which this 
periodical was established.— 
So then we give our friend 
leave to say the last word and 
here drop the matter.” Now 
the Messenger is expressly de- 
voted to Religion and Litera- 
ture; and that Religion--Uni- 
tarian Christianity—and in my 
opinion, a religious periodical 
that excludes the subject of 
Slavery from its pages—advo- 
cates too crippled a system of 
Religion to suit the wants of 
this age, and of this people.— 
If Slavery is not a religious 
and moral subject, and one to 
which the interest of the most 
civilized portions of mankind 
is most intensely awakened—I 
know not what is so. If virtue 
and Holiness are to be advoca- 
ted, vice and corruption ought 
also to be pointed out and re- 
probated, and I cannot believe 
that this is properly and scrip- 
turally done, if a great nation- 
al sin, polluting in a greater or 
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less degree, the morality of the 
whole commumity, is to be 
passed by in silence—By thus 
excluding the subject do you 
not side with the oppressor a- 
gainst the oppressed? What 
is it tuat the advocates of 
Slavery so strenuously Jabour 
for, both by means of entreaty 


and by means of furious ac- 
tions and threatenings? Is it 


not to puta stop to free dis- 
cussion! They are so well a- 
ware that if it is freely dis- 
cussed by a Christian people, 
immediate emancipation must 
follow. 

Another reason why the 
Messenger has lost much of its 
value in my estimation is, that 
although you express great 
abhorrence of Slavery —your 
reasoning seems to me decid- 
edly favourable to it—For in- 
stance, in the No. for August, 
1836, you say, “According to 
the Aboliion Idea, as slave- 
holding is a sip, it must be im- 
mediately abandoned. But now 
if it can be shown that imme- 
diate emancipation is directly 
opposed to the highest Chris- 
tian law—to the golden rule 
of doing as you would be done 
by, then it follows that the 
Abolition premises are wrong, 
and slave-holding is not asin. 
This we shall therefore attempt 
to prove.” You then endea- 


vour to shew it by drawing a 
picture of a Master, convinced 
of the sin of Slavery, calling 
together his slaves and turning 
them free: setting forth the lan- 
guage 


and conduct of the 
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slaves immediately following 
this act of emancipation. I do 
Sir most sincerely regret that 
you, an enlightened Christian 
minister, and an advocate of 
the great cause of Human 
Rights, should publish to the 
world a representation of a 
scene so totally diftlerent from 
what the reality would be,—] 
believe it to be a deplorable 
misrepresentation, and | be- 
lieve it soupon these grounds, 
namely. That you can bring 
no satisfactory evidence, that 
such weoul | he the consequence 
of emancipation—No instance 
ofthe kind, with such a result 
ever having occurred—I know 
it is the prevalent reasoning 
used by those who oppose im- 
mediate emancipation——but it 
is only prediction without 
proof—whiereas undeniable ev- 
idence is abroad that an actof 
emancipation ona large scale, 
and very similar in ali its fea- 
tures to what you describe, 
has actually taken place, the 
results of which are most deci- 
dedly, most strikingly, the en- 
tire reverse, the very antipodes 
of what you have delineated. 

Yours is a mere plausible fan- 
cy of the imagination——mine, 
a glorious, living reality 
fact of incontrovertible histo- 
rical record. You will of course 
know I speak of the total abo- 
lition of Slavery on the 4th of 
August, 1834, in several of the 
British West India Islands.— 
These facts I think every reli- 
gious paper ought to take pains 
to lav before its readers—for 
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the purpose of removing from 
their minds, erroneous — 
sions similar to those you hav 
pourtrayed, and which are ioo 
prevalent. They shew unmixed 
good to both master and slave 
to have resulted from imme- 
diate emancipation. 

I deprecate your view, be- 
cause it gives direct encour 
agement to the master to con- 
tinue this iniquitous system, 


and to prolong the period of 


the miserable slaves’ bondage. 
This I consider siding with the 
oppressor against the oppress- 
ed— finding reasons for him 
why he should not be troubled 
at this sin—.\ 
this same article you say,— 
“The efforts of Abolitionists 
and Slavery men are both fight- 
ing against God in vain.”—It 
is an awful thing to be found 
fighting against the Almighty 
—The frail beings created by 
his power and goodness can- 
not array themselves against 
his omnipotence with impuni- 
tvy—And it appears to me a 
hasty accusation to be made 
concurring such a body of men 


ear the close of 


Record. 


and women as constitute the 
Abolitionists. I prophecy your 
sounder judgment will one day 
cause you to retract it. 

I have now endeavoured to 
point out some of the causes 
why I cannot approve of the 
course of the Messenger.—I 
hope ever to be found zealous 
in promoting the spread of 
pure and undefiled Religion— 
but as my means of contribu- 
ting to such objects as have 
that end in view must be limi- 
ted—lI feel bound to select such 
as to me seem most likely to 
labour successfully in this great 

cause. 

Your remarks seem to me 
unwarrantably severe upon 
our friend T. M. and myself— 
but this is of little consequence 
—the great object is to endea- 
vour to get right on great and 
important principles — and in 
the hope that all who are in 
error may be duly enlightened. 

I re nain, with great’esteem, 

Yours truly, 
. D. 
To the Rev. J. F. Clarke, 


Louisville. 


[We feel very glad to publish something on both sides, and 


cheerfully leave Mr. D's. 


communication with that of our 


Pittsburgh correspondent, to the judgment of our readers. If 
we were too severe in our remarks on Mr. D. and Mr. M. it 


was far from our intention.] 


